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The Ideal Car for 


You and the Family 


HESE are the days when a dependable automobile pays huge 
dividends in Health and Happiness for the entire family. 


Make no mistake — 


You need a car to realize the full joys of an old-fashioned 
picnic—to plan that week end jaunt to “Aunt Sally’s”—to keep the 
kiddies stored up with exuberant spirits and explosive merriment. 


Right now, the long, even stretches of road are calling. 


Nature is at its best and the soft purr of the motor will banish every 
care and worry as you, ‘‘Mother’’ and the youngsters go rolling up hill 
and down dale. 

And of all cars—what could be more ideal for your purposes than 
a handsome, roomy, 5 passenger Paige ‘‘ Six-36’’? 

In the first place, the price is only $1095. 

There are no extras—no expensive ‘‘after thoughts.’’ This car 
weighs but 2600 pounds and you can depend upon long life for the tires 
as well as minimum expense for oil and gasoline. 

Then, remember, that power is the all important thing for the steep 
hills and heavy clinging sand. 

What you need is continuous six cylinder power—the untiring 
‘bull dog’’ type of energy which you will find in this remarkable Paige 
motor. 

No matter where you may go—no matter what sort of road con- 
ditions you may encounter—the ‘‘ Six-36’’ will take you there and bring 
you back smiling, refreshed and contented. 

The velvety cantilever springs absorb all the harsh shocks of 
‘‘thank-you-mams,’’ and scientific distribution of weight enables the 
Paige to cling to the road without constant strain and effort on the part 
of the driver. 

The ‘‘Six-36’’ is the ideal family car because it is a powerful car— 
a comfortable car—an ever dependable car—an economical car. 

As far as grace and beauty are concerned, you will find it unnecessary 
to apologize to even the most expensive automobiles made at home or 
abroad. No amount of money can buy more beautiful design or body 
lines than you will find in the Paige. 

So, think it over carefully. Ask us to send you our illustrated 
catalogue at once. 

Then make up your mind to own the car which is built strictly on 
the honor system—the real standard of value and quality. 


The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 


1204 McKinstry Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


























Hollywood “Six-36” 


Five Passenger 
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Fairfield “Six-46” 


Seven Passenger 


$1295 
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as far as the eye could see. 

No floor could be more 
level or more treeless. A month 
ago it had been green, but now 
the grain had been gathered, 
and the denuded fields, which 
were only little patches in the 
vast stretches of yet unbroken 
plain, were tawny gold in hue. 
The sky was blurred with dust, 
the silence absolute. No bird 
sang, for birds do not come 
where there are neither trees 
nor water. The little sod house 
of one room with its door facing 
the east stood out like a wart on 
the unlovely face of the earth. 

Out of the door of the hut 
came a woman and two children. 
The boy was ten years old, the 
girl seven, the woman no more 
than thirty; but although she 
was so young, her face was 
tanned to the hue of leather and 
her eyes were sun-faded and 
wind-stung; yet her lips were 
tender, her smile gentle, and 
her faded hair rippled back 
from a broad and lovely brow. 

“Tt’s time to play, mother,’’ 
said the girl. ‘‘You said you 
would play when the shadow 
lay in front of the house. ’’ 

‘*Of course I’ll play now, 
dear. Don’t I play with you 
every day?”’ 

‘Some days are most like 
two days. Are days as long 
everywhere as they are here?’’ 

They walked toward a broken- 
down cart that stood before their 
door. The wheels held, and the 
thills were still attached to the 
body of the vehicle, but the seat 
sagged and the floor was half 
gone. 

‘*What game shall it be to- 
day? The same one?” The 
mother seemed to be hoping that the 
children would say yes. 

‘* The same one,’’ the boy answered. 
‘*There’s no game like the home-road 
game, mother, is there?’’ 

‘*The thills are turned the wrong way,’’ 
said the mother. ‘'They must be turned 
toward the east if we are ever to reach 
home. ’’ 

**T’ll turn them—I candoitalone. You 
let me do it, mother.’’ 

Ann Bliss stood aside for her son to wheel 
the cart round; she let him assist her to the 
seat and she reached down to help her little 
daughter up beside her. 

‘*You in the middle, mother,’’ said Jim. 

“No, no. I’ll drive better sitting at the 
right, won’t I1?”’ 

They played the game very seriously. 

‘*Tt’s a long way for one horse to carry us,’’ 
continued Mrs. Bliss, ‘‘but we’ve a pretty good 
horse. ’’ 

‘*And plenty of feed for him in the sacks!’’ 
cried Jim. 

**Oh, plenty! Of course we’ll water him 
very often.’’ 

‘*Hurry up, mother !’’ broke in Hallie, eager 


Psiares prairie, prairie 


to be done with the preliminaries. ‘‘Can’t we 
start now ?’’ 
‘*We’re off!’? cried Mrs. Bliss. ‘‘Hurrah!’’ 


‘* Hurrah!’ cried the children. Hallie 
clapped her hands. They all laughed together 
softly, breaking that solemn silence of the plain. 

‘* We’re off,’? repeated Ann Bliss more 
gravely, ‘‘and here we go over the prairie. 
It’s flat and it’s hot, but we keep driving and 
driving, because we know that by and by we 
shall be coming to the home road. Once ina 
great while we reach a cabin, and then we 
call to the people and they come out and ask | 
us to spend the night with them. They are 
very kind, and give us something of all that 
they have. They have boys and girls, and 
we play with them, and when we go on the 
next morning, we hate to leave them, because 
they have become our friends; but we can’t 
stop long —’’ 

‘*We have to keep going on!’’ cried Jim. 
‘* Cause we’re going home!’ 

‘*We’re going home,’’ said Jim’s mother. 
‘*Though two of us have not seen home at all, 
yet we all know perfectly what it is like. So 
we keep driving and driving. After a while 
we come to some rivers, and we drive through 
them, for they are shallow and broad. We 
love to hear the water singing, and we are 
glad there are trees growing beside the rivers. 
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the lilacs. We can see the golden- 
glow and the hollyhocks, and 
then the lower story of the house. 
There is the porch, and through 
the open door we can look down 
the wide hall. It is all green 
in the hall—the walls are green, 
the floor is covered with green car- 
peting. A tall clock stands oppo- 
site the fireplace. No one is in 
the hall, and we go in as quietly 
as we can, to surprise grand- 
mother. Hallie wants to stop 
at the doors of the different 
rooms. I try todrag her on, but 
I can’t keep her from taking a 
look at the parlor, where the 
chairs are with the carved swans’ 
heads. Jim can see the goldfish 
swimming in the globe in the 
dining room, but I’1l not let him 
stop. I take him on down the 
hall, and we all come out on the 
rear porch, which is even pleas- 
anter than the frontone. There 
are crimson creeper roses on the 
trellis, and the old splint - bot- 
tomed chairs have cushions in 
them. There is a hammock and 
a swinging couch, and a table 
with grandmother’s workbasket 
onit. At first we can see no one, 
and just as we are about to call 
out, a woman comes toward us 
from the garden. ’’ 

‘*Grandmother,’’ whispered 
Hallie. 

‘*She is tall, and her hair 
shines like silver. She wears a 
white dress, and she carries a 
basket of flowers. She is sing- 
ing softly, and her voice is like 
sad, soft bells, and that makes 
us all know that she is thinking 
of us—of her daughter who left 
her home twelve years ago, and 
whom she has not seen since, 
and of her grandchildren, whom 
she has never seen at all.’’ 

‘“*Then,’’ broke in Jim softly, ‘‘she 
looks up —’’ 

‘*She looks up,’’ added his mother, 
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**Sees us,’’ said Hallie. 

**She sees us, and at first she stands still 
—she is so puzzled to find strangers wait- 
ing on her doorstep smiling at her like that. 
Then.a beautiful light comes into her 
face. Though you twoare so big, though 
I have turned so brown and ugly —’’ 

‘*No, you haven’t, mother!’’ cried both 
children. 

‘“*She knows us. She drops her flowers. 
They fall on the white path. Then she puts 
out her arms, and we go down the steps to her.’’ 

‘*T jump down all of them at once, ’’ declared 
Jim. 

‘*T put you first, because I love you so,’’ 





there is no house to take us 
in we lieall night underneath 
the trees. Then in the morn- 
ing we build a little fire and 
cook our food. After that we 
go on again.’’ 

‘*We keep going on and on, 
don’t we?’’ asked Hallie. ‘*‘We go on beneath the | 

‘On and on, and because elms. There are blackberry | resumed Ann Bliss. ‘‘I let my boy and girl 
we are driving with only one horse, it takes bushes growing beside the road, and sweet | go to her first, although now that I see my 
us weeks; but at last we come to the biggest | clover is everywhere. You can see the corn | mother, I, too, feel like a little girl. Then we 
river of all, with hills beyond it, and when we | tossing and rippling like the sea, and hear the | are all in herarms. They are soft and white, 
have crossed the hills we know we are getting | birds. The robin sings and the meadow lark —her hands are like snow,—and she leads all 
toward home. Jim keeps asking me how 1| whistles. Best of all, you can hear children | of us into her quiet house. We go to her sit- 
know the home road, and Hallie keeps asking | calling to one another, and the roll of wheels | ting room, and she takes off our hats, and we 
me, and I say, ‘When you see a house with | along the road. Women are laughing, and | sit down before her. None of us can talk, 
vine-covered gables standing where three roads | men are talking to their horses and whistling | though we have a thousand things to say. 
meet, then you must take the road that runs | to their dogs. The air is full of sounds. | Then—I think—it begins to rain a little, very 
straight east,and that will be the home road.’ ’’ | There is a spring in the bank just as you turn | softly; not a fierce, terrible storm such as we 

‘*T’ll take that road,’’ said Jim. “You | in at the wagon gate, and you can hear that | have here. No, the rain falls like music on 
couldn’t fool me about that road. whispering. In the night, now, | the trees and the flowers, and the birds sing 
It’s in the middle like, isn’t I often hear it whispering. ’’ | sweeter than ever. And we are at rest—we 
it??? Her lips were dry, and the | are at the end of Home Road.’’ 


moment she sat staring be- 
fore her at that relentless 
plain. The distance melted 
into sallow dust; the arching 
sky was drab with it. 

She spoke almost as if talk- 
ing in a dream. 








‘*Tt runs east, Jim, and there 
are trees all along the way. The 
Ealings have willows along their 
farm, and the Wilcoxes have pop- 
lars, but we have elms.’’ 

‘*What is an elm like, mother? 
Is it better than a willow or a 
poplar?”’ 

‘*Tt is a big tree, like a plume, 
and so strong that it seems to be 


children heard a little catch in her | 
throat. Jim drew closer to her. 

**Don’t talk about ‘now,’ 
mother. Please!’’ 

‘*No,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ll not talk 
about ‘now.’ I’ll talk about the 
time to come, when we are turn- 
ing in at the wagon gate. We 
are there, you see. Jim has 


opened the gate for us, and we) 





The three were silent for a long time. The 
sun, which had been well into the west when 
they left the cabin, began to plunge from sight. 
A chill crept over the plain. 

‘*Tt is almost the last of our hot days,’’ said 
the mother. ‘‘Back home we should have 
ealled this Indian summer. In a little while 
the cold winds will be blowing. Before we 
realize it, the winter will be here.’’ 

‘*They will be having beautiful fires in the 





We can hear the leaves rustling, and when | 


a friend. It does not sing so 


loud as the poplar, and it is not 
so beautiful as the willow in the 
spring, but, after all, it is the 
best of the three. ’’ 


are driving through. The Per- | fireplace in the wide hall back at home, won’t 

sian lilacs are so high that we | | they?’? asked Jim. 

ean’t see the lower story of the | ** Yes, wonderful fires of wood. There 

house at first. ’’ | will be apples and nuts to eat in the eve- 
‘*Only the upper story,’’ broke | nings —’’ 


‘*Ts an elm as tall as our » in Jim. ‘‘Five windows all in | ‘*Oh,’’ cried Hallie, ‘‘is that father?’’ 
house?’’ asked Hallie. ; a row.”’ Some tiny black creatures were crawling 

‘Oh, it is many times taller ‘* With the sun _ shining on| | along the unmarked road that led to town. 
than our house! It is a beauti- them —’’ | They were horses—almost certainly the horses 





ful green. If only you had seen 


‘* Making them gold!’’ cried | | of James Bliss, since other persons seldom came 
any sort of tree at all I could 


Hallie. | that way 

make you understand better what it is like;| ‘‘And vines are climbing round them, and | Tt must be father,’? said Ann Bliss. 

but never to have seen a tree —’’ inside white curtains are fluttering. We go/| ‘*Come, we’ll have his supper ready for him.’’ 
The woman broke off her story. For a|on round the little turn and then we get past| ‘‘I’ll turn the thills of the cart again, 
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mother. He wouldn’t like to know we’d been 
playing the home-road game, would he?’’ 

‘*It would make him feel sad, son. It is| 
foolish of us to play it, I suppose. You'll be | 
drawing the water, won’t you, Jim? Come, 
Hallie, you may set the table. 


supper to get. We must have everything | 


earth about their roots. Then she walked up 
and down on the trampled, hard earth before 
her sod cabin. 
| Thearching vault of heaven, cloudless and as | 
| deep in color as the ocean, was glorious with | 


I have the} stars. Beneath its splendor she felt her soul thill and then the other. 


grow. New visions came to her—visions of | 


| Suddenly, half laughing, she ran toward the 
broken-down cart in which she and the children 
| played their ‘‘home-road’’ game. She dragged 
| it after her to the rear of the house. An axe 
| lay there. She lifted it, and shattered first one 
She broke in the 
| floor, and knocked off the rickety seat. Never 


ready for your father when he comes in; | flowers in the desert, of trees along the un- again could they sit in it, with their gaze 
remember, he has been driving forty miles in | marked road, of the homes of happy men in strained eastward. 


this dust. 
think I’ll light the lamp now and put it 
in the window. He likes to see it, even if 
it’s not needed. It cheers him up when he’s 


tired to know that we’re still thinking of | 


him. ’’ 


‘*He wouldn’t need cheering up so much if | 


he could hear voices on the road, would he, 
mother? Or if there were other wagons pass- 
ing him, the way there would be on the home 
road ??” 

Ann Bliss did not reply. She had let her 
mind carry her beyond the dreams that can be 
put into words into the dreams that are word- 


less; but as she dreamed, she worked. 
Presently they heard the wagon. Jim and 
Hallie ran out with a shout. Ann Bliss 


heard their father’s voice answering them; 
heard them unhitching the horses from the 
wagon; heard the horses being watered at 
the well; heard Jim running with them to 
the corral. 

The door opened and James Bliss entered. 
He was only a little taller than his wife; a 
man with more force than grace, who yet car- 
ried his head well above his broad shoulders. 
His face, his hair, his clothes were covered 
with dust; but his blue eyes were as fresh 
and clear as pools. 

‘*Ann,’’ he said. 
—his form of caress. 

‘*Safe home?’’ said she, smiling. The wist- 
fulness had not left her, but she was a little 
shamefaced before this man who lived in his 
‘‘now,’’ as Jim had called it. She knew he 
would not have chosen to have her entertain 
the children with visions that made her home- 
sick. 

‘*Is this fresh water, Ann?’’ 

She nodded. 

‘*Jim drew it for you, James.’’ 

He drank a glass. Then he filled the glass 
again and drank more slowly. 

‘*Such a well, Ann! I’ve had many drinks 
of water since I left home, but not one of them 
touched the spot. That’s what I said to the 
neighbors, ‘You ought to have a drink from 
our well.’ I went to see about a windmill 
while I was in town, and I’ve decided now 
that we can afford to put one in. By spring 
we’ll have it running. Then we’ll irrigate in 
a small way. You can have your garden, 
Ann.’’ 

‘*O James, do you think it will grow?’’ 

‘*Do I think it will grow? It will grow like 
a miracle. The trouble will be to keep it from 
growing. Supper ready?’’ 

He stepped to the door and called the chil- 
dren. They came in with their arms full of 
things that they had taken from the wagon— 
cans and boxes of food, small sacks and bun- 
dies. While he was emptying Hallie’s arms 
for the second time, Jim came running in 
with a long package in his arms. 

‘*Oh, those weren’t to come in, son,’’ 


It was his brief salutation 


said 


James Bliss. ‘‘They’re much better outdoors 
where it’s cool. In the morning we can see to 
them. ’’ 


‘*But what are they, father?’’ 

‘*Little trees, Jim—elms. ’’ 

‘*Elms!’’ Ann Bliss jet drop the word. 
The children were very still. One might have 
thought they were in the presence of some- 
thing holy. 

‘*What is it?’’ asked James Bliss, startled. 

‘““They have never seen trees, James,’’ 
said Ann, softly. ‘ Will 
bundle??’ 

The man tore off the gunny sacking and the 
ehildren looked at the saplings. 


cried Hallie, in anguished reproach. ‘‘Are 
these really elms?’’ 
‘*Poor child!’ murmured the man. There | 


were tears in his eyes. There was much 
that went on in that house that he did not 
quite understand—that, perhaps, he did not 
choose to understand; but he comprehended | 
this. 

‘*But they will grow to be much taller than 
this house, Hallie,’’ he said gently. ‘‘They 


will have many great branches, and all summer | 


they will give us shade. Then the birds will | 
come here, and other little creatures—squirrels, | 
perhaps. I will send for some squirrels. They | 
are almost as good as children, they are 80 | 
playful. ’’ 

‘*Supper is ready,’’ said Ann. Her voice 
was toneless, like that of one who dares not | 
betray her thought. 
dreams had gained the mastery over them all; 
but the woman knew, and the children knew, 
that it was the man who had brought their 
dreams into their ‘‘now.’’ 

After the supper dishes were cleared away, 
the children and the weary man went to their 
beds. Ann Bliss sat sewing for a time by the 
lamp. Then, when she was sure that all 
were sleeping, she went out, drew up pail 
after pail of water from the well, and drenched 
the young trees with it. She piled more wet 


you undo the| 


‘**These are | 
not nearly so large as the house, mother!’’ | 


It’s not quite dark yet, but I) the grim solitude where her man was now | 
The service of the | 
pioneer to man was revealed to her, for that | 
She | 
walked with her head lifted high, contemplat- | 


fighting his battle alone. 
one hour, as the highest of all services. 


|ing the stars that offered their magnificence, 
not for the future, but for the present. 
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go up to your daughter’s room and see 

-what she is doing?’’ 
Miss Prentice, who was in temporary charge 
of her brother’s household, stood in the library 


‘Rewes will you be so good as to 


was not often that Mr. 
Prentice, one of the ablest 
lawyers in the city, had a 
moment of leisure to spend 
among his books, and he 
laid down his volume of 
Dickens with a sigh. 

| ‘*What is the matter with 
Gail?’’ he asked. 

‘*Foolish -ideas are the 
matter; and they’ve got to 
be stopped before she is a 
day older.’’ 

‘*Perhaps you might give 
me some idea what she is 
doing,’’ he suggested ami- 
ably. 

‘“You go up and, see,’’ 
his sister replied grimly. 
‘‘And 1 am frank to say 
that the child’s . mother 
might much better be at 
home looking after her own 
daughter than going off to 
Europe as a Federation 
delegate to something or 
other. ’’ 

Mr. Prentice looked up 
and smiled. ‘‘You know 
we’re all enormously proud 
of the honor, Julia.’’ 

Five minutes later Mr. 
Prentice tapped at Gail’s 
door. ‘‘It’s father!’’ he 
called. 

There was an agitated 
rustle and the sound of 
a drawer that was being 
sharply closed. Unlocking 
| the door, Gail stood before 
her father, with the color 
high in her sallow cheeks. 

‘*Why the bolts and keys, 
missy?’’ he asked with a 
smile. “Anything wrong?” 

‘¢Aunt Julia’s been bouncing in here,’’ Gail 
responded petulantly, and looked at the floor. 

Mr. Prentice surveyed his daughter critically. 
The skirt of her street suit was narrow at the 
bottom and bulgy at the top, and made her 
| fat, square figure seem grotesque; its lurid 
blue color made her sallow complexion seem 
|even more sallow. Her red hair was pulled 
low over her dull eyes, and swung out over 
her ears in an ugly curve. 

Something in the drooping figure and hope- 
less face went straight to her father’s heart. 

‘*} think you had better tell me all about 
it,’? he suggested kindly. 
| Gail had intended to hide her pain under a 
| show of defiance, but the look in her father’s 
| compelling eyes broke down her resistance. 

‘*T should think you would see,’’ she said. 

‘*Tell me,’’? he urged. 

‘*Father, ’’ she said, flushing, ‘‘I’m the ugliest 
thing in human flesh that ever hit this earth.’’ 

‘* Why, child alive!’’? he cried genially. 
‘*You’re all right!’? But even as he spoke, 
| he knew that there was something wrong. 

‘*No, daddy, 1’m not.’’ 

‘*This is no place for an‘argument,’’ he said 
cheerfully. ‘‘Suppose you get those things 
| you slid into a drawer when I knocked, and | 
bring them down to the library; -this rain | 








They ate in silence, for} makes the house damp, and I’ve a fire down! back to the fire. 


| there. ’? 
Gail drew back, reluctant and frightened. 
‘*Please, I’d rather not, ’’ she protested faintly. 
He nodded with a decision from which there 
was no appeal, and she went haltingly to her 
| dressing table and took from its drawer jars 
| of cold cream, bottles of lotions, a decorated 
box of powder, and lastly, an eyebrow pencil. 
Mr. Prentice looked at her seriously. ‘‘That 
all? Very well, we will go down.”’ 
| Gail put her burden on the table in the 
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door, and an irate gleam was in her eyes. It 


She was still laughing—or weeping—she 
could not be sure which; but she was happy. 
At last she knew herself as the fit mate of a 
pioneer, the full mother of children who would 
use their ‘‘now’’ to create comfort and_beauty 
,in what had seemed to her until then no more 
| than a disconsolate wilderness. 
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library, and sinking into a chair, covertly 
watched her father as he went to a window 
and gazed into the dripping street. 
At last he turned from the window. ‘‘Does 
your mother know how you feel?’’ he asked. 
‘*Goodness, no! Mother’s a dear, but she 


DRAWN BY WILSON C. DEXTER 





SHE STOOD AT THE PIER WITH HER FATHER WHILE 


LINER WARPED ITSELF INTO ITS BERTH. 


couldn’t possibly understand. No one as lovely 
as she is could. I’m a terrific disappointment 
to her. Why, the last time I was with her a 
woman stared at me through her lorgnette, and 
then pointed it at mother, and said, ‘Surely, 
this isn’t your daughter, Mrs. Prentice!’ ’’ 

Gail’s voice trembled as she went on. ‘‘And 
mother said, ‘My very dear daughter, Mrs. 
Adams,’ and she put her arm across my 
shoulders. Since that time I’ve kept away 
from mother in public. The contrast is too 
painful. Poor mother !’’ 

‘*Come here, child,’’ said Mr. Prentice, and 
he drew her to the window, where a flash 
of sun through the murky clouds threw into 
sharp relief all her physical deficiencies. 

He could feel her flinch under his scrutiny, 
and it suddenly occurred to him that the look 
of sullen insolence that he remembered now 
as habitual with her was only a mask to con- 
ceal a painful sensitiveness. The thought that 
he did not know his daughter very well was 
forcing itself upon him. Perhaps, in the rush 
of the recent busy years, he had neglected her 
a little—taken her too much for granted. But 
it was not for nothing that Mr. Prentice was 
one of the ablest lawyers in his city: it had 
| made him a keen reader of character. 

He drew Gail’s arm through his and led her 
‘‘T am going to take your 
|ease,’? he said, as they sat down. ‘‘First, 
where did you get that suit?’’ 

‘*At Millbank’s, yesterday. ’’ 

‘“The saleswoman deserves to be shot,’’ he 
commented amiably. 

‘*The other girls look all right in things like 
this. I thought perhaps if I got out of the 





mother has kept me in, I might look better. ’’ 
Her father shook his head. ‘‘ Your improve- 
| ment has to come from within,’’ he told her. 








Peter Thompsons and the middy blouses that’ 


‘*Clothes and—crutches’’—he glanced at the 
array of jars and bottles—‘‘are of no earthly 
use. Why, child, don’t you know that two- 
thirds of beauty has nothing whatever to do 
with the face? And, believe me, the other 
third doesn’t count—much.’’ 

‘*You would know better if you werea girl,’’ 
Gail answered despondently. 

Mr. Prentice leaned forward. ‘‘I was in 
training most of the time I was in college, 
and I know what I’m talking about when I 
question you. Now, then, you drink coffee.’’ 

Gail nodded. 

‘* And eat chocolates. ’’ 

‘*Seads of them,’’ she admitted. 

‘* And all the rest of the rich food in sight; 
and you ride when you should walk, and sit 
up late of nights, and get up late of mornings, 
and dodge every duty that requires exertion, 
and slump, and read novels, and think only of 
Gail Prentice, her pleasure, from morning till 
night. ’’ 

“TT am not selfish,’’ Gail stammered in 
protest. ‘‘Why, only yesterday I gave Katie 
a perfectly darling blouse !’’ 

‘*Did you want it?’’ 

* Gail flushed and was silent. 

Then her father talked uninterruptedly for a 
long time. When he had finished, Gail cast 
an appealing glance at the jars and bottles. 

**Couldn’t I do it by smearing things on the 
outside?’’ she asked drearily. ‘‘It would be 
no end easier. ’’ 

He shook his head. ‘And above all, I wish 
you to be more thoughtful 
of others, daughter. That 
is going to help immeasur- 
ably. I don’t believe you 
have always been cheerful 
and kind of spirit, little girl. 
Be a loyal, loving friend to 
those girls at school if you 
wish to be popular, for 
people cannot resist love 
any more than objects can 
resist gravity.’’ 

“Do you think,’’ Gail 
asked wistfully, ‘‘that I 
eould make all those im- 
provements in just the two 
months that mother is to be 
away ?’’ 

**T shouldn’t be surprised. 
You’re young, you see. I 
am going to take some time 
off to play with you.’’ 

Gail left her father with 
a new hopefulness in her 
heart. She had time before 
dinner to get herself out 
of her unsuitable garments. 
She bundled them into a 
chair with a little grimace. 

‘*Katie!’’ she called im- 
pulsively, as she heard a 
step in the hall. The maid 
appeared in the doorway. 
‘*Be a good girl and take 
all these things and wear 
them. ’’ 

Katie stared. ‘‘Don’t you 
want them, Miss Gail?’’ 

Gail reddened. She re- 
membered the ‘‘Did you 
want it?’’ of her father. 

‘*No,’’ she said frankly, 
sey don’t. ? 

Quite overcome, Katie 
took the suit. 

‘¢And here’s something I do want, but can’t 
have!’’ Gail cried, reaching for a box of choc- 
olates and thrusting it into Katie’s hands. 

Stammering her thanks, the maid turned 
away, and Gail, standing in the middle of the 
room, meditated. 

‘*Something I don’t want and can’t have, 
and something that I do want but can’t have— 
and neither seems to meet the need of giving.’’ 

Darting to the door, she called Katie back. 
The maid came, holding out the gifts to Gail. 
**T thought you couldn’t mean it,’’ she said, 
trying to smile. 

But Gail was fumbling with the slender 
chain at her neck. ‘‘Here is something more 
that I want you to take, Katie, just te show 
that there are no hard feelings.’’ And an 
unaccustomed smile came to her lips. 

‘*If Miss Gail is crazy or not, I don’t know,’’ 
Katie said later in the kitchen. 

Gail was almost cheerful at dinner that night, 
for her father’s wisdom had taken root and 
was bearing fruit in hope. Later, when she 
went to her room, her aunt followed her. 

‘*Your hair is beautifully heavy,’’ she said, 
and Gail did not suspect that her father had 
asked his sister for her aid. 

Gail turned, with brightening eyes. ‘‘But 
it’s hopelessly red, Aunt Julia,’’ she said. 

‘*It could be made beautiful with a iittle 
care,’’ her aunt replied. 

‘*But I don’t know what to do for it.’’ 

‘*T do. Will you do as I say?’’ 

‘*Will I? Please watch me closely, Aunt 
Julia.’? And then the two proceeded to get 
acquainted. 

The next morning when Katie called her 
before six, life seemed dreary enough ; but Gail 
forced herself out of bed, and getting into 
riding clothes, went down to her father. 


THE BIG 





‘“‘This nag will do till I can find one for 
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you,’’ Mr. Prentice greeted her as she came out 
of the house. ‘‘They say he is perfectly safe. ’’ 

‘*Daddy, how can you be so cheerful at this 
unearthly hour!’’ Gail exclaimed, as she got 
heavily into her saddle. 

On their return after a brisk canter, she went 
under her shower with the spirit of an early 
Christian martyr, but she came out glowing 
and thrilling with resurgent life. 

Although nominally of the inner circle of 
fortunates in Miss Vance’s school, Gail really 
was on its remotest edge. No one was intimate 
with her. She had writhed over the situation 
in private, but she seemed not to know how to 
remedy it. Walking to school that morning, 
she forgot all about it in her plans for the ensu- 
ing weeks. Gail was desperately in earnest. 

There were girls at Miss Vance’s who had 
other things than money to commend them. 
Hitherto Gail had ignored them, but to-day 
she tried to be pleasant to them. ‘They re- 
sponded slowly, however, and at noon when 
she joined them they gave no sign either of 
surprise or of pleasure. 

‘*May I walk along with you?’’ Gail asked. 

‘*Didn’t your car come?’’ Mary Scribner 
inquired indifferently. 

‘*T’m going to walk hereafter, ’’ Gail replied. 
‘*My mother is gone and I’m pretty lonesome, ’”’ 
she said as she left them at a corner. ‘'Won’t 
you come over later and try some tennis?’’ 

One of the girls turned to gaze after her as 
she passed up the street. ‘‘What a pity her 
mother didn’t go away years ago!’’ she said 
dryly. ‘‘Loneliness improves her.’’ 

It required diplomacy and patience to win 
friendships with those girls, for at first they 
doubted Gail’s sincerity. But before many 
days passed they began to thaw under the 
rays of her new friendliness, and then the 
Prentice house and grounds reéchoed as never 
before to the ring of girlish voices. 

Frequently Mr. Prentice would bundle them 
all into his big car and drive them off to the 
country club for golf and refreshment. 

One day, Gail and her father were returning 
from the golf course. ‘‘Now, daddy,’’ the girl 
said, as she skillfully swung the car up the drive, 
**I’m going to take you on for some tennis. ’’ 

Mr. Prentice mopped his moist brow. 
‘*Little girl, I guess we named you appropri- 
ately; only I should change the spelling. ’’ 

Gail stifled a giggle. ‘*‘We need to lose ten 
pounds more. Come on.’’ And he went. 

In early summer Mrs. Gray, one of the 
‘*brilliant lights’? of the town, remarked to 
her daughter, Irene, that she had seen Gail 
Prentice driving her father’s car. 

‘*And that Scribner girl was with her—and 
a lot of others,’’ said Mrs. Gray. ‘‘I wish, 
Irene, that,you were more intimate with Gail. ’’ 

‘*Well, no oné can say I haven’t tried. But 
I don’t just know what to make of her. She 
has taken the freakiest fancies! Only last 
week she had a crowd of girls from the mission 
over at her house, and almost any day you can 
see her pick up some queer-looking youngster 
and take him for a spin. I don’t pretend to 
understand her.’’ 

‘*T’]l invite her and her father over to dinner. 
Gail Prentice is to be reckoned with, especially 
now that she is becoming so attractive. ’’ 

In June, Mr. Prentice suggested that he and 
Gail go abroad to join his wife. 

‘*O daddy,’’Gail cried, ‘‘much as I wish to see 
mother, I don’t want to go! I want as much 
time as I can squeeze in before she sees me.’’ 

Mr. Prentice nodded appreciatively. His 
daughter had become very dear to him during 
the weeks of their comradeship. 

‘*We will stay right here and play,’’ he 
decided instantly; ‘‘and we will go to New 
York to meet mother when she lands. I think 
we are going to surprise her, daughter.’’ 

Swiftly the weeks passed, and Gail, amazed 
at the wonder and joy of life, played as she 
had never played before—played thoughtfully 
and fairly and cheerfully. She had leaped 
into a sudden popularity with the more attrac- 
tive girls in her school, and she had become 
the modest leader of a little band whose creed 
it was tomake others happy. With all her new 
activities she had had little time to worry over 
the personal effect of what she termed her treat- 
ment, although she rigorously adhered to it. 

On the night before she and her father were 
to start for New York, she went to her room 
and, switching on the lights at the sides of her 
dressing-table, sat down before the mirror. 
With her heart. thumping wildly, she gazed 
at her image searchingly and long. 

The wonderful tonic compounded of air and 
exercise, wind and rain, had wrought wonders 
with her skin. Her eyes, which were jade 
green in color, glowed attractively; her heavy 
hair glinted like sunlit copper. 

She drew a contented breath at last. ‘‘I’m 
not distractingly pretty,’’ she said to herself; 
‘no artist will ever weep to paint me; my 
nose does turn up, and my other features aren’t 
exactly what you would call regular; but, 
without vanity, I really think I do look rather 
—nice.’’ And she nodded in friendliness to 
her reflected face. 

But carefully as Gail had searched, she had 
not realized the whole extent of the change in 
her appearance. There was something deeper 
than the surface improvements that she had 
noticed—an elusive, spiritual transformation 
that expressed itself in the sweet curves of her 





mouth and in the softness in her eyes. Two 
days later she stood at the pier with her father 
while the big liner warped itself into its berth. 
Dressed in a simple, white frock, she was a 
picture of wholesome, lovable girlhood. 

Mrs. Prentice, on deck, caught sight of her 
husband before he saw her; she was expecting 
him, but he had written no word of Gail’s 
coming. The person at his side puzzled her. 
It was a slim girl,—she could see that,—and 
an attractive one; she felt that at a distance. 
She stifled the disloyal wish that Gail might 
look like that. The fact that it was really 
Gail forced itself upon her an instant later, 
and bewildered her. When the moment of greet- 
ing came, however, she gave no sign that she 
observed any change, but she turned abruptly 
to halt the president of the Federation. 

‘“My husband must meet you—and my 
daughter, ’’ she said. 

She would have done that in any event, but 
Gail caught the vibrant note of pride in her 
mother’s voice, and it was with difficulty that 
she kept back the triumphant tears. 

On their way uptown Mrs. Prentice hardly 
took her eyes from her daughter’s face. Once 
in their rooms, her husband tactfully left them 
alone. 

She drew Gail to a couch. ‘‘Now,’’ she 
began, ‘‘you are to tell me how you performed 
this—miracle. ’’ 

Gail told her quite frankly. ‘‘I made up my 
mind, you see, that I wouldn’t be the only 
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| for beauty. You see how I’ve lost weight? 


chromo in the family art gallery, and I set 
out to do something about it. I began all | 
wrong, but daddy found it out, and he and | 
Aunt Julia have helped like martyrs. I’ve | 
tramped right through four pairs of stout | 
shoes, demolished two tennis rackets, and | 
smashed daddy’s favorite driver in my quest | 


**And I’ve ridden,’’ she continued, “and | 
driven the car, and taken cold showers, and 
wiggled the flesh on my skull till you could scalp | 
me as easily as you could lift off my hat.” | 

She paused, a little surprised at her mother’s | 
silence. 

**Go on, dear; that might be all and be | 
wonderful enough at that, but it happens that | 
it isn’t. There’s something besides glinting | 
hair and a wonderful skin and eyes. Goon.’? | 

Gail was shy now, hesitating to turn on the | 
light that would illumine her inner self, but 
she went on very simply. 

‘There is more, mother dear,’’ she said. 
‘*T’ve tried to love more, to understand more, 
to be more unselfish, to put more of myself | 
into everything I do, and to make of myself a 
friend worth having.’’ 

The look in her mother’s eyes as she bent 
over and took her hands made her quiver. 

‘* Daddy insists, mother dear, ’’ she continued 
tremulously, ‘‘that two-thirds of beauty has 
nothing whatever to do with the face, and 
that the other third doesn’t count—much. 
And—I believe he is right. ’’ 
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the portrait of a young man in armor 

who stands beneath the flow of a crimson 
curtain. It was brought to Virginia before 
the Revolution by the family whose English 
progenitor it represents. 

The original of the portrait grew up to 
manhood in the quiet of a country parsonage 
in the north of England, isolated from the stir 
of the Civil Wars, and came unexpectedly into 
possession of a title and estates upon the death 
of his Puritan cousin, a famous ‘‘Generall for 
ye Parliament.’? His parents, content with 
their modest lot, had made of the little par- 
sonage a sanctuary of peace and happiness for 
themselves and for their boys and girls. 


I the library of an American home hangs 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


a 
[ J som a table beneath the portrait of this 
young lord, known as ‘‘Harrye’’ in 
family chronicle, lies a leather-covered 
volume that looks old and worn, and that bears 
in gold upon its cover the initials of the young | 
man’s mother. It is an ingenious modern re- 
production in facsimile of an interesting manu- 
script that was discovered by chance not many 
years ago among the contents of an old chest 

in a chemist’s shop in Newcastle upon Tyne. 

The original proved to be a genuine literary 
curiosity. It was the House Book of the 
‘*Honorable and Rev’d.’’ rector of Ashton in 
Yorkshire, and his wife, Mary. Its pages 
were filled with signatures, memoranda, charms, 
domestic recipes, and medical formulas, which 
in those days were eagerly collected by people 
living in remote neighborhoods for use in their 
own families and among their tenants. 

Harrye’s gentle mother herself copied a good 
many of them in her fine, slanted handwriting, 
and her husband, the rector, seems to have | 
found plenty of time between his sermons to | 
jot down pages of recipes and remedies, all | 
quaint, some still practicable, but in many | 
eases incredibly tinged with the current super- 
stitions of that age. 

We may cull here and there a specimen curi- 
ously illustrative of the life and beliefs of the | 
seventeenth century. One entry is headed, 
‘*An Electuary Quene Mary was wont to take 
for ye passion of ye hart.’’ For that royal | 
remedy we are counseled to ‘‘take damask | 
roses half blowne out and beat very fine, and | | 





| time. 


|rism it is a relief to turn to the picturesque 


of ‘‘ginger, carraway seed, mace, nutmeg, 
fennel seed and aniseed, ’’ and was probably to 
be found in the corner cupboards of cottage 
homes, as well as on the medicine shelf of the 
shrewish queen. 

That, we must remember, was before the age 
when Lord Chesterfield ordained that every- 
thing done properly should be done in minuet 
Life in rural England, however placid 
its usual routine, was always liable to rude 
interruption from the gallop of Prince Rupert’s 
cavaliers or from the clank of Cromwell’s pike- 
men. 

Not infrequently the ebb of conflict left upon 
the hands of the gentlefolk who lived near 
the lonely scene of raid or foray grievously 
wounded troopers, for whom no leech or sur- 
geon could be found. 

Then did the family make all speed to con- 
sult these household oracles; the rector put on 
his horn spectacles and studied the cases; the 
chatelaine got out her lint and linen, the girls 
tripped out at dawn of day to pick herbs and 
simples wherewith to concoct the doses speci- 
fied. 

Of the various salves and unguents intended 
to counteract the mischief wrought by hostile 
steel upon man’s anatomy, a bloodcurdling 
formula is quoted from the ‘‘Book of Rodol- 
phus Goelerins, professor of Physicke in Wit- 
tenburghe in the year 1608,’ entitled ‘‘The 
Magneticall Cure fora Wound.’’ To compound 
it you require, among other gruesome ingredi- 
ents, a portion of the skull of a strangled man, 
fresh human blood, two ounces and a half of 
‘‘earth worms washed in wine and dried,’’ 
and ‘‘two ounces of the fatte of a Boare,’’ 
together with various drugs, all ‘‘pounded, 
mayde into an oyntment and kept in a long 
narrow potte.’’ 

From such a remnant of medieval barba- 


headings that give to happier pages such a 
strong flavor of Shakespearean modes and deli- 
cacies : 

‘*To make Almond Bread.’’ 

‘*To make Paste of Pippins.’’ 

‘“*To make Perfume of Apricots, or Peaches 
or Quinces. ’’ 

‘“*To Candy Angelica. (Take the stalks in 
| May and boyle them in fayre water. )’’ 

‘*Fresh Curdes and Cream.’’ 

‘*To make usquebaugh. ’’ 

There is also a recipe for a Falstaffian bev- 


straine out ye juice as much as youcan. You | erage containing ‘‘a cupp of Canary Sacke, 2 
may putt to it, if you will, a little rose watter | spoonsful of syrup of Damask Roses and a 
to make it ye more moist. Then, take of ye| handful of camomile flowers in a quart of 





finest suger that you can gett and make a sirop 
of it very thick. Then take rubies and beate 
them very fine, and likewise amber and pearles, 
a little amber greece, and mingle all these 
together with some of the sirop, till it be 
somewhat thick, then take it, morne and even, 
uppon a knife’s point a little quantity. This 
medium is very excellent and so approved. ’’ 

A diet of rubies, pearls, and damask rose 
leaves must have been more select than popu- 
lar in the Britain of that period. 

A more economical prescription, which per- 
haps throws light upon some of the impelling 
causes of the Virgin Queen’s vagaries of temper 
as handed down by tradition, is entitled, 
‘*Quene Elizabeth, her pother for wind.’’ 





posset ale.’’ (It is not at all improbable, how- 
ever, that the fat and parlous knight of those 
days of long ago preferred his ‘‘canary sacke’’ 
and his ‘‘posset:ale’’ without -the addition of 
camomile flowers and damask roses !) 


“SKINNE AND ALL.” 


skinne and all.’’ 
Next follow five remedies ‘‘for the 
biteing of a Mad Dogge.’’ 
‘*For the Hiccough, take yellow amber as 


Ps jaundice, ‘‘take an orange and eat it, 





much as a Bean and knock it small.’’ - Receipts | 
‘*For Poppy Surfeit Water,’’ ‘‘For falling of | 


shrinking of the Sinews,’’ serve as a prelude 
to ‘‘For them their speech faileth.’” For that 
sad dispensation of Providence, we have the 
following: 

‘*Take a handful of the cropps of Rosemary, 
a handful of sage, a handful of Isope [hyssop} 
and boyle them in Malmsey till it be softe and 


| lay about the nape of the neck and the pulses 


of ye arms, as hott as may be suffered daily 
| and as may be thought mete, and it will help 
it by God’s grace. ’’ 


TO STOP NOSEBLEED. 
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i E find next a remedy that suggests a 
| new industry for the young girls who 


make sachet bags for their Christmas 
presents: ‘‘For a bleeding at ye nose, take 
a toade and drie it in an oven and put same 


| into some silke or satten bag, then hang it 
}around ye neck of ye partye, next to the 


skinne, and by God’s grace it will stanche 
presently. ’’ 
Another specific ‘‘To Stanch Ye Bleeding 


| at Ye Nose’’ is simpler than using the toad. 


You merely recite the following Latin doggerel : 
Sanguis manet in te 
Sicut Christus ferat in se 
Sanguis manet in tua vena 
Sicut Christus in sua pena 
Sanguis manet in te fixus 
Sicut Christus in Crussi fixus. 


‘*Say this over three times, naming the partye’s 
name and then say the Lord’s Prayer.’’ 

In the rector’s quiver there were six girls, — 
Barbara, Elizabeth, Eleanor, Frances, Hilda 
and Dorothy,— carefully trained by their 
mother in the household arts, whom it is rather 
pleasant to picture ruffling the pages of the 
old ‘‘Arcana,’’ in order to find out how ‘*To 
Boyle a Carp,’’ ‘‘To Die Popinjay grene,’’ 
‘*To die a watchett’’ (whatever that may be), 
‘*To Brew Brambleberry Wine,’’ ‘‘To make 
very good mince pyes,’’ and so on. Perhaps 
the best-thumbed page, however, was that 
across which ran the legend, ‘‘How to make 
one fayre!’’ 

In the housekeeper’s corner is written, in 
an official ‘‘Henry VIII hand,’’ a toothsome 
recipe: ‘‘To cramme a Capon— Take fine 
wheat meale and mingle it with suger or 
honey, and soe make it into Rowles, and soe 
you make a capon fatt in six dayes. But the 
wheat meale must be moulded with Butter or 
Suette. ’’ 

‘“*To make puffe paste’’ is in the graceful 
hand of Harrye’s mother. ‘‘Take a quantity 
of fine flower, 4 whites of eggs, a little rose 
water or other cold watter, mold your paste 
together and beat it with your rollin pin, for 
ye stiffer ye make it ye better it is.’’ 

The rector himself passes on a curious relic 
of the superstitious lore of his period: 

‘*How to know ye King’s Evil. Take a 
ground worme alive and lay him upon a swell- 
ing or sore and cover him with a leafe. Yf it 
be ye disease, ye worme will change and turn 
into earth. Yf it be not, he will remain 
whole and sound.’’ 

From the scholar and poet of the family, the 
rector’s second son, Brian, who served both 
Charles II and William III as equerry, and 
who left behind a stirring account of a journey 
he made in midwinter through the haunts of 
the mosstroopers in the wild and frozen north 
country to parley with General Monk, we read 
how to mix ‘‘The Drink for the Plage’’—a 
formidable concoction in which were combined 
‘*hartshorn, ginger, gooseberries, figges, an 
oringe rind and meate, angelica, red bramble 
leaves and budds, elder, sage and saxifrage.’’ 


“QF MISTRESS BARBARA.” 
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i: po get a charming glimpse of the em- 
ployment of at least one member of the 
Ashton household in a record scribbled 

upon a flyleaf of the book: 

‘*A note of Mistress Barbara, her lessons on 
ye virginalls which she hath learned and can 
play them: 

‘¢ *Pavane’ by Mr. Lemmon. 

‘* ‘Why ask yee?’ by Doctor Bull. 

‘* ‘Willoughby’s Welcome Home’ by Mr. 
Bird. 

‘* ‘My trew love is to ye greenwood gone’ by 
Mr. Ferdinand. 

‘¢ “The Marigold, Pavane, a galiard’ by Mr. 
Bird. 

‘**The Cradle,’ A Pavane. 

*¢ ‘The First: 

‘¢ «The Second : 

‘¢¢The Third: 

The famous composer, Doctor Bull, was also 
a@ music master of court renown, and of ‘‘Mr. 
Bird’’ we know that he figured as a composer 
of note, as well as organist to his gracious lady, 
**Quene Elizabeth. ’’ 

Across the list of Mistress Barbara’s 
achievements on the virginal is scribbled an 
abominably spelled list of her fowls, where- 
by we surmise that Bab, the henwife, paid 
more attention to her music than to her 
books. 

‘*V capons, turkies XVI, doukes XVIII, 
henes, cokes, chekins, giese’’ and so forth. 
The maidens of the household had their hands 


) Courantes by Mr. Bird.’’ 


This is compounded of the homely elements | the Heare,” “For trembling of the Hart,’ “For | full of domestic duties, for they aided their 
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mother outdoors and in, until all were sum- | 
moned to ‘‘dyne at XI of the cloke.’”’ 

The draft of a letter that is written upon a 
blank page has a true Shakespearean smack. 
It is addressed to a certain ‘‘ Most Noble 
Knight,’’ and asks for a stag that the writer 
wishes to send to a friend in London. 

Thus, from almost every one of two hundred 
closely written pages, we glean suggestions of 
the life and manners of these seventeenth- 
century people. 

The more intimate personality of the rector’s 
wife has long been familiar to her descendants | 
through letters preserved in family archives, 
one of which, a model in its artless tenderness | 
and wifely love, is inserted here. It was 
written from the parsonage in 1632 to her 
husband, then absent on a long and toilsome 
winter journey to London. 


My ever dearest love. I received a letter and 
horse from Long on Thursday (Jan. 31) and will 
use meine (endeavour) to send Proctor’s horse to 
Denton. I did not so much rejoys att thy safe 
passage as at Bleised and al Suficiente Gide whose 
thou art, and whom I know thou truely sarves, 
¥t hath for a small time parted us, and I fearmly 
hope will give us a joyful meeting. Dear hart, 
take eassy jernays and preferr thy owne heilth 
before all other worldly respects whatsoever. | 
Thy three boys at Ashton are well, thy little Harrye 
is weaned, all that love us pray for thy safe return. 
I pray ye bega blessing for us all, for I must needs 
commit ye to his gracious protection yt wil) never 
fail us nor forsake us. 





Thine ever, Mary. 


| with good deeds and womanly devotion. 


Theirs was a perfectly happy marriage, and 
there is no evidence that the rector ever con- 
firmed her fear, expressed in a letter written 
‘*To my assured loving cousin Harrye’’ during 
their engagement, that ‘‘we may both wish 
you had not thought me worthy of the title of 
dear love,’’ but ‘‘so dear you are in my esteem 
as I assure you you have no cause to doubt the 
continuance of my firm affection.’’ Later she 
adds the superfluous, but to a lover always 
agreeable, information, ‘‘I will wear your ring 
until you take it from me.’’ 

From Ashton the couple in due time removed 


| to another and yet another charge. 


At Bolton Perey, near York, in the chancel 
of a beautiful, little old church, all carved 
black oak where it is not glass of richest sap- 
phire blue, the sweet lady of the House Book 
lies near her husband, the ‘‘Honorable and 
Rev’d.’’ rector, whose flat tomb, covered with 
inscriptions and armorial bearings, is in the 
aisle directly in front of the altar where he 
long worthily ministered. Her tablet upon 
the wall near by commemorates with its simple 
message her virtue and her value to her family, 
to whom she has bequeathed a memory fragrant 
Her 
life was an illustration of the motto that 
was chosen by her mother, and that has since 
been adopted by members of the Virginian 
family: ‘‘Keep cheerfulness, and let all thy 


| frowns be for thy sins.’’ 


GACUNOFHCIAL PREFECT 


¢ Gy Albertus 






that by winning a place on 

the eleven he had established 
himself as a hero in the minds of 
his schoolmates, he was doomed to 
disappointment. Aside from the 
players, who understood better the 
value of his services, the fellows generally 


[: Francis cherished the hope 


T. Dudley~G ¥O 


a Chapter Four 4 


Jim Loftus was discussing with 


‘Kees i) Todd the history of the Triangular 


1, League. 

‘*Tt was a low-down trick to get 
me stung for an hour in study!’’ 
Tub sputtered, addressing himself 
to Jim. 

‘*Did you suppose I was going to sit still and 


regarded him as a steady mediocre fellow | have you jab pens into my ear?’’ returned 
whom for unconvincing reasons the coach and | Jim promptly. 


the captain preferred to a more brilliant man. 


‘*You knew I had the pen there; you turned 


There was no crowding forward to do him | your head into it on purpose.’’ 


homage. Two of the masters congratu- 
lated him, and the small boys in West 
Wing showed him a new respect; but 
there the glory seemed to end. Mr. 
Knight assured him that his fight for 
position was won, but made it clear 
that he was by no means everything 
that a quarter back should be. Conrad 
gave one sentence to complimenting him, 
and three to expressing his sympathy for 
March. 

‘*]T suppose everyone is sorry for 
March,’’ remarked Francis. 

‘*Oh, yes! March is awfully popular, 
you know; and it’s hard to get kicked 
off the team when you’ve been on it all 
the season. ’’ 

‘*Is it any harder than not to be given 
a fair show when you can do better than 
the man who is put on?’? 

‘*No-o, perhaps not; but March is 
such a good fellow. You can’t help 
feeling for him.’’ 

‘*Suppose it had been the other way 
round. Suppose I had been a first-string 
man up to yesterday, and then March 
had tipped me out. Would they have 
shed tears over my hard luck?’’ 

‘*T don’t know.’’ 

‘“‘Well, I do. They wouldn’t have 
cared a bit. They’d have sworn that 
March was the best quarter the school 
had ever had, and abused me for keep- 
ing him off the team so long.’’ 

‘“‘It wouldn’t have been so bad as 
that,’’ Conrad feebly protested. 

That half denial amounted to little less than 
a confession that Waite’s guess had hit the 
truth. As Conrad’s opinions were always an 
echo of those of the majority, it was clear that 
the prejudice against him remained unbroken 
—and Conrad, of course, could not be expected 
to stand up for a cousin who was unpopular! 

‘*If Rodman thinks I’m all for myself,’’ 
Francis wondered, ‘‘what would he say of 
Conny? Here I waste an hour or so a day on 
him, explaining his lessons and finding his 
things for him, and he wouldn’t lift a hand 
to help me out. He’s never done a thing for 
me since I came to school. ’’ 





In the early afternoon of certain days, 
Conrad took his turn as keeper of order in the | 
common room of the smaller boys. It was one 
of the responsibilities of the prefect’s office | 
that rested very lightly upon him. As the | 
boys had acquired a troublesome habit of | 
arguing with him over every command he 
gave them, he interfered with their liberty as 
little as possible, and recouped himself for the 
waste of his time by looking over the picture 
papers in the alcove. 

On Monday, after dinner, when Conrad was 
on duty, ‘‘Tub’’ Richmond came in, gave a 
glance at the prefect bending over the reading 
table, and walked straight to the corner where 





DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 








Waite stared. ‘‘A prize fight? I don’t 
know; two or three minutes, I should think.’’ 

‘*And how many rounds?’’ 

‘‘As many as you please, I suppose, or till 
some one is knocked out. Why?’’ 

‘Tub and Jim are going to fight five rounds 
at half past four behind the boiler house. I’m 
to be referee. ’’ 

‘*You’d better stop it,’’ said Francis. 

‘“*T don’t want to stop it,’’ declared Todd. 
‘*T want to see it.’”’ 

At that point Rodman interrupted the con- 
versation with a question about a certain signal, 
and for the next hour and a half the mimic 
prize fight had no place in Waite’s thoughts; 
but when he came in after practice, and glanced 
at the clock at the entrance to the locker reoms, 
Todd’s affair came instantly to his mind. It 
was already ten minutes after the time set by 
the referee for the opening of the battle. 
Francis hastened away to the boiler house. 

When he broke through the ring of spectators, 
he found the combatants locked in each other’s 
embrace, looking very much heated and not 
altogether happy, but showing no signs of ill- 
usage. In spite of the advice showered upon 
them from all sides, neither of them was will- 
ing to give up the safety that a close grip 
gave him for the chance of getting a blow from 
a recklessly swinging arm. Waite grasped 
each by the shoulder and yanked them apart. 
They separated willingly. 

‘‘What are you fighting about ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Nothing!’’ said Tub, falling back on the 
general denial with which he was wont to 
meet suspicious questions. 

‘*And you?’’? Waite glanced sternly at Jim. 

‘*I’m fighting because he’s fighting. ’’ 

‘*In other words, you’re both fighting because 
these fellows want to see a fight.’’ 

At that statement of truth the crowd burst 


- intoa laugh. ‘‘ You see, you are simply making 


fools of yourselves for their amusement, ’’ went 
on Waite. ‘‘Here, shake hands—they always 
do that after a fight, you know. Now run up 
to the locker room and get your shower. And 
don’t speak to each other till after supper !’’ 

Francis followed the company of ‘‘sports,’’ 
with Todd at his side. ‘‘How many rounds?’’ 

‘*T don’t know exactly,’’? answered Todd. 
‘*The first round went according to rule, but 
when the time came to end the second, they 
wouldn’t stop. Then you came in.’’ 

‘*They didn’t seem very fierce. ’’ 

‘*Nol’? returned Todd in a tone of disgust. 





A SIMPLE, OLD-FASHIONED CRISSCROSS GAVE RODMAN A CHANCE TO CARRY 
THE BALL ROUND THE END. 


“*T didn’t!’’ Jim cried, raising his voice. 

‘*You made a row to get me stung. You 
might just as well have gone up to Quarle and 
told him outright as to put up that howl.’’ 

‘‘Oh, shut up!’’ said Jim contemptuously. 

“*T’d lick you for a cent!’’ 

Jim laughed. So did the others who had 


| gathered and who now formed a close fence 


round the disputants. The laugh goaded 
Richmond to action. He swung at Jim, and 
immediately, like two cats closing a long- 
drawn-out argument with a sudden whirl of 
jaws and paws, they came together in a furious 
scuffle. Throwing down his paper, Conrad 
ran for the corner whence rose the shouts. 
When he had succeeded in breaking through 


| the densely packed circle, he found only two 


quick-breathing lads sitting peaceably one at 
each end of a settee. 

‘*What’s going on here?’’ he demanded. 

‘*Nothing,’’ said Todd. ‘‘We were just 
having a little discussion. ’’ 

Everyone laughed, including the two chief 
disputants. 

Half an hour later, when Waite was starting 
out from the dressing room, Todd called him 
into a mysterious conference. 

‘* How long are the rounds ina fight?’’ asked 
the boy, with an air of grave importance. 





‘There was nothing to it. 
about it before bedtime. ’’ 

Tub appeared at the supper table with a 
dark-red swelling under his left eye. Mr. 
Waller’s sympathetic inquiries and Tub’s con- 
fusion roused much merriment among the other 
boys at the table. By close listening the master 
not only heard Waite’s name mentioned, but 
was able to guess pretty accurately what had 
occurred. He dropped in at Number 4, West 
Wing, later in the evening to ask for informa- 
tion. Francis made light of the affair; he 
mentioned no names, and declared it a farce 
not worth investigating. 

‘*T never hear of these things till after they’re 
over,’’ sighed Conrad. 

‘*T judge that it started in the common room, 
when you were in charge,’’ remarked the 
teacher. 

Conrad shook his head with the air of one 
who knows. ‘‘There was a discussion over in 
the corner, but there wasn’t any fight.’’ 

The two-round battle remained for some 
time a subject for jokes among the youngsters, 
but Waite promptly forgot about it. He was 
now devoting all his spare time to football. 
He pored over newspaper accounts of college 
games, from which now and then he gathered 
suggestions for play that he laid before the 


They’!l forget all 
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coach. He studied carefully the strength and 
weakness of the material with which, as quar- 
ter back, he had to work. Conscious that he 
was deficient in speed and cleverness in dodg- 
ing, he tried to work up an interference that 
would enable him to run back kicks. Largely 
through his suggestions, Mr. Knight trained 
the interference to cling close to the ‘‘inside’’ 
of the runner, and to keep pace with him 
down the field, ready to ward off attacks from 
the side and to shoot ahead to meet the tackler 
in front. The instruction bore fruit in the 
last practice match before the great games, 
although on that occasion Francis was more 
successful in clearing the way for the bearer of 
the ball than in advancing the ball himself. 

‘*TDid you know that Tommy Earle is very 
good at drops?’’ he asked the coach, a few 
days before the Westcott game. 

‘‘TIs he? How good?’’ 

‘*Inside the thirty-yard line and within ten 
yards on either side of the goal posts, he can 
score in nine out of ten trials. In other re- 
spects he’s about the poorest man in the squad, 
but no one in school can touch him in drop- 
kicking within his distance. ’’ 

‘‘Why hasn’t some one told me about this 
before ?’’ 

‘*Nobody knew it. Tommy feels that he’s 
no good as a football player, and is shy about 
putting himself forward. I got on to him this 
morning when I had him out kicking with me.’’ 

So Tommy was added to the list of the for- 
tunate ones who—sometimes—enjoyed visions 
of personal glory to be won on the fields of the 
Triangular League. Mr. Knight’s method 
with Earle was very simple. He put the ball 
down fifteen yards from the goal posts, inter- 
changed the lines of first and second,—with 
the exception of centre,—and then gave Earle 
a chance to show his mettle with the stronger 
rushers of the first sifting through upon him. 
And Tommy, although he had no other virtues 
as a football player, was cool-headed and un- 
terrified,and could drop-kick with his eyes shut. 
All he required was seven yards clear in front 
of him when his foot touched the ball. After 
that they might do with him as they chose. 

The Trowbridge emergency kicker was not 
called upon to show his skill in the Westcott 
game. Rodman’s team hoped to win because 
Westcott’s was weaker than usual that year; 
and as the hope was bolstered up by determina- 
tion and properly tempered by fear, there was 
no harm in hoping. The course of the game, 
however, proved very different from the 
forecast. The scores were made sud- 
denly, without laboriously won prog- 
ress or mysterious stratagem, simply 
because, when fortune offered an open- 
ing, a Trowbridge man was ready to 
seize it, and another just as ready to 
support him. For ten minutes the tide 
of battle ebbed and flowed through the 
centre of the field. Then Severance 
picked up the ball after a Westcott 
fumble, and with Wilkinson running 
close at his side like a quarter miler 
trying to pass his rival on the home 
stretch, sprinted along the straight 
track of the side lines. Wilkinson, al- 
though the faster man, did not finish; 
he went down in the arms of the last 
Westcott defender, and left Severance 
to win the race to the goal line un- 
paced. Rodman kicked the goal. 

In the second half the Westcott full 
back, forced to kick near the right side 
line, and despairing of coaxing a muff 
out of Waite, punted diagonally across 
the field to Hughes. Francis got over 
just in time to interpose his body be- 
tween the receiver of the punt and the 
Westcott end. Hughes sped away with 
Jenney, his right end, and Rodman 
waited to join his triumphal progress. 
As those two were left behind in the 
shock of interference, others of the same 
uniform appeared as protectors of his 
way. And when at last the arms of the 
Westcott quarter back were just opening 
to receive him, Wilkinson’s red head flashed by 
his shoulder, and Wilkinson’s chunky body got 
the Westcott embrace. Hughes collapsed on the 
Westcott nine-yard line, tackled hard from be- 
hind. Fora minute at this point, Earle’s hopes 
of getting into the game flashed high and then 
died completely away. Wishing to work the 
play over in front of the goal posts, Waite 
called a shift, and with a simple, old-fashioned 
crisscross gave Rodman a chance to carry the 
ball round the end. As Steve could almost 
have touched the goal line with his outstretched 
hand when he was pulled down, there was no 
need to risk one of Earle’s kicks. 

The game ended with thirteen points for 
Trowbridge to nothing for Westcott. Almost 
before the formal cheers were over, the Trow- 
bridge team was forcibly scattered by a rush of 
boisterous schoolmates, and the favorites were 
immediately surrounded by admirers. Francis 
Waite was left alone—or would have been had 
not Earle pushed through to his side, and had 
not Mr. Knight come up to compliment him. 

‘‘Why didn’t you work me in?’? Tommy 
complained jestingly, as soon as the coach had 
loosened his grip on Waite’s arm. ‘‘I should 
look as well in.a T jersey as anyone.’’ 

‘*T did all I could. I was thinking of you 
in the last quarter when we were on their 
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thirty-yard line, but Severance drew a penalty 
for holding, and we lost the chance.’’ 

‘*No one knows that, and everyone saw him 
make that long run. He and Patsy Hughes 
are the biggest thing in school to-night.’’ 

‘*What about Wilkie and Steve?’’ 

‘*Oh, they take second place!’’ 

‘“*That’s just what you’d expect from a fool 
school like ours!’’ exclaimed Waite. ‘Wilkie 
was more responsible for that first score than 
Severance. Anyone can make a touchdown if 
he gets the ball and some one else keeps all the 
tacklers off. And as for Patsy’s run, there 
were precious few of the team who didn’t have 
a shoulder in that pie. Well, we won, however 
it came about, and that’s the main thing.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Earle. ‘‘And all we have to 
do now is to smash 
Newbury. ’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s all!’’ 
echoed Francis deri- 
sively. ‘They have a 
back named Richards 
who can outkick Steve 
by fifteen yards, and 
who goes through the 
line like a bull.’’ 

**Do you really think 
they’ll beat us?’’ 

**It will depend on 
the ends, and how good 
an interference we can 
work up.’’ 

‘*7’ll risk the ends, ’’ 
said Tommy lightly. 
**And if we beat New- 
bury, do we get the 
cup??? 

‘*No, we must win 
either baseball or crew 
to get the cup—two 
sports out of three. It’s 
really our turn to get it 
this year; Newburyand 
Westcott have each had 
it once. ’’ 

‘*Our chances will be 
good for baseball any- 
way. They say March 
is a great pitcher. ’’ 

‘*Who says he is— 
March ?’”’ 

‘*Everyone says so.’? 

‘*Then it probably 
isn’t true. They said 
earlier in the fall that 
he was a great football 
player.’’ 

‘* Some fellows con- 
tinue to think so.’’ 

‘*He’d make a good 
half back if he could hold the ball. I wish I 
could run back punts as well as he can.’’ 


ORAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 





LL through the War of 1812, and for sev- | 
eral years thereafter, the making of | 


salt proved a lucrative business for the 

early settlers of the ‘‘Boone’s Lick country.’’ 
Those hardy pioneers who had followed Col. 
Benjamin Cooper from Kentucky to Missouri 
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as it had been a year or two before, they 
found themselves fairly well paid. 

Riggs and Baldwin trapped through the 
winter; and in March of the next year they 


| loaded their dugout with provisions and started 


up the river to the salt camp, which was 


Territory, boiled the water of the salt springs | twenty miles from the nearest settlements. 





HIS COMPANION HASTILY PASSED DOWN TO HIM THE GUNS 


AND AMMUNITION. 


|in iron kettles until only the salt remained. 
| In that way they obtained not only a home| attacking party, for otherwise the savages 


The Kickapoo, and Sac, and 
Fox Indians from Iowa had not 
ceased their depredations, and 
frequently robbed and murdered 
isolated settlers. The long dis- 
tance from the fort put the salt 
makers in a perilous position in 
case of attack by the savages, but 
they were accustomed to trust to 
their own alertness and resources, 
and expected no trouble. 

During the first week in May, 
while the weather was fair, both 
Riggs and Baldwin were chop- 
ping furnace wood on the ridge a 
hundred yards from their cabin. 
Just at sundown one day the two 
men shouldered their axes and 
started toward the camp. Riggs 
stooped over to pick up his coat, 
which he had thrown across a log, 
and as he did so an arrow whizzed 
above his back and glanced from 
a tree trunk a rod away. 

Still stooping, the woodsman 
dodged round a brush heap and 
ran at full speed toward the cabin. 
‘*Run, Sam, run!’’ he shouted to 
his companion, who was a few 
yards in advance. 

Baldwin had heard the whirring 
sound of the arrow, and needed 
no further warning. 

The two men ran as fast as they 
could toward the cabin, where 
they had left their guns. Dodg- 
ing round trees and brush piles, 
they were not an easy mark for 
the arrows of their hidden foes, 
although several of the barbed 
shafts whistled close to them. 

They reached the cabin safely, 
dashed in, and closed the door. 


They did not believe that there | 


were more than half a dozen Indians in the 


Dog-tired and drowsy as a dormouse,-Francis | supply of that very necessary article, but a| would have discharged more arrows at them 


sat up that night a full hour after he had dis- | surplus to send down the river by the traders |as they ran. 


covered that he could neither study nor read. | 
He was waiting for Conrad, who had been 
invited with the other prefects to the head 
master’s to spend the evening. It was not at | 
all necessary that his roommate should return 
before he went to bed, but to-night he was 
anxious to see him for a special reason. 
Conrad had once offered to share with him two 
tickets to one of the important college football | 
games, which a cousin was to supply; as the, 


to be sold in St. Louis. 
brought twenty-five cents a pound. 
Joseph Riggs and Samuel Baldwin, two 


It was safe to infer, however, 


For a long time it| that some of the savages had muskets or rifles, 


which they were cunningly reserving. 
‘*Here, Joe,’’ said Baldwin, as he passed 


young men who spent most of their time trap- | one of the rifles, which he had taken from its 
ping, were not slow to see that salt making! place in the corner, to his companion, ‘‘you 


was a better means of earning a living than 
the trade they had been following. On one of 
their trips down the river to the trading post, 
they spent a part of the proceeds from their 
furs for a roll of sheet iron for making an 


watch from that crack by the dvor, and I’ll 
take the window. What fools Injuns be, 
anyway,’’ he said. ‘‘They might just as well 
have come in here and got these guns while we 
were in the woods. Can’t tell about what 


‘*We’ll live a little longer in there, and maybe 
fool the Injuns, after all, if we can get air 
through that hollow log.’’ 

Baldwin dropped into the shallow well, and 
his companion hastily passed down to him the 
guns and ammunition. Sparks were already 
falling frem the burning roof, and setting fire 
to the contents of the room; the heat was 
becoming intense. 

A drying pan, similar to the large evaporator, 

but only four feet square, leaned against the 

| wall. It was made of heavy sheet iron, and 
was used to sun-dry the salt after it had been 
taken from the larger pan. Riggs seized it, 
and dragged it to the well in the corner. He 
dropped it into place to be sure that it com- 
pletely covered the opening, and then, raising 
one side, slid beneath it into the well. 

The two men stood in water over their knees, 
with their heads within two feet of the sheet- 
iron covering. It was dark as pitch. 

For a little while they were fairly comfort- 
able; then, as the roof of the cabin fell in, and 
the iron pan became pink, and finally red, the 
heat became distressing. They pressed their 
faces close to the opening in the log—their 

| only source of air. 

Baldwin dipped hatfuls of water and threw 
it on the glowing iron above. The iron threw 
off clouds of steam that added to the discom- 
fort of the prisoners. The water, chilly at 
first, was becoming lukewarm. 

Sweat trickled from the faces of the men as 
they stood there, half suffocated from the heat 
and poor air. As the walls of the cabin fell in, 
the heat increased. Finally Riggs collapsed. 
Supporting him with one arm, Baldwin bathed 
his face with the cool water that trickled from 
the hollow log, until he brought him back to 
consciousness. 

After a while Baldwin raised his voice in a 
feeble shout; he would gladly have faced the 
savages for a breath of cool air. He was more 
willing to trust his fate to the mercies of the 
Indians than to risk suffocation in the slowly 
heating pit. But his cries brought no response; 
either the Indians did not hear his cries, or 
else they were frightened by the voice that 
seemed to issue from the midst of the fire. 

| It seemed hours that the sufferers remained 
there enduring the tortures of heat and thirst. 
Finally, in desperation, Baldwin raised a corner 
of the iron cover with his gun barrel. Hot 
ashes and coals rained upon them and sizzled in 
the water. At first that seemed to them only 
to intensify the heat, but presently the current 
of air that passed up from the log pipe to the 
opening above began to revive them. 

As a temporary relief from the heat, Riggs 

| began to dig into the wall of soft earth with 
his sheath knife, and then pressed his body 
against the cool, moist soil. Baldwin helped 
him with a short wooden stake that he pulled 
from the wall, where it had been used as a 
step in climbing out of the well. In a short 
time they had a sort of cave in which they 
| could shield themselves from the direct heat 
of the glowing furnace above. 

The ventilation was now better, and after 
bathing their faces in the cool stream that 
trickled from the log, they were more comfort- 
able, although still tortured with thirst. A 
swallow of the cool, salt water only served to 
aggravate the pain in their parched throats. 

| The light pole shanty had been consumed in 


tickets had been issued, Waite wanted to make | evaporating pan—something that was difficult | they’ll do, though; they may have a worse | a short time, and after a while the heat in the 
sure that Conrad had not failed him. To see| to procure at any price in that part of the| trick to play on us.’”’ 


the masters of the game in action, to watch | 
the opposing teams as they worked out their | 
plan of battle, was, in Waite’s eyes, a privi- | 
lege desirable above all others. 

When Conrad entered at ten o’clock, his face | 
was beaming like a full moon on a clear night. 

‘Say, Con,’’ began Francis abruptly, ‘‘what 
about those football tickets ?”’ 

Conrad’s jaw fell; his face was blank. 

‘*What tickets?’’ 

‘*Why, the tickets you told me about last 
September. You said you were going to get 
two and let me have one.’’ 

‘“<“Din TP"? 

‘“*PDid you! Certainly you did. Aren’t you 
going to get them?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? answered Conrad slowly, ‘‘but I’ve | 
promised the other one to some one else. ’’ 

Waite stood for an interval with parted lips. 
‘*You’re a man of your word, you are!’’ 

**T forgot all about you,’’ Conrad hurried to 
explain. ‘‘When I heard I was going to - 
the tickets, I asked Lonfield.’’ 

‘*But you had already asked me.’’ 

‘*T suppose I had, but I’ve promised Lon- 
field, and he’s made the arrangements to go. 
I don’t know what I’m going to do.’’ | 

‘*You’ll have to choose between us, that’s 
all. I’m going to bed. To-morrow morning 
you can tell me your decision. ’’ 

In thé morning Conrad proposed a third 
course. He would give away both tickets and 
stay at home himself. | 

““T won’t do that,’’ Waite declared. ‘‘It 
wouldn’t be right, and you don’t mean it, 
either. Me or Lonfield—you’ll have to choose. ’”’ 

‘*Lonfield, then,’’ sighed Conrad. ‘‘He’ $ got | 
permission from Doctor Pendleton, and I’ve | 
invited him home to spend Sunday with me. | 
I’m awfully sorry.’’ 

From that moment Waite’s heart was hard- 
ened against his roommate, Conrad Phippen. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





country. 

Paddling the loaded dugout against the cur- | 
rent of the great, muddy river, they at last 
reached the salt springs. There they cut and 
hewed out sides for the pan with their axes, 
for, since only the bottom was to come in 
contact with the fire of the furnace, the sides 
could as well be of wood. 

When the pan was done, it was eight feet 
long and half as wide; and with six inches of 
water in it, it held over a hundred gallons. 
When it was placed over a rude furnace of 
stones and mud, the water in it was easily 
kept boiling; and since-a gallon of water 


| would make about two ounces of salt, ten or 


twelve pounds would be obtained from one 
boiling. Two or more boilings were made 
every day. 

As their camp was to be permanent, Riggs 
and Baldwin selected a spring that, although 
shallow, yielded more than the usual quantity 
of salt to the gallon. A few yards away they 
built a log shanty. It had a chimney of sticks 
and mud, and was large enough to contain 
the furnace and the pan, so that they could 
work in rainy weather. 

In one corner of the cabin, the ingenious 
woodsmen dug a well three feet in diameter 
and eight feet deep, in the hope that salt 


| water would percolate through the soil from 


the spring twenty feet away. When that did 


| not prove successful, they cut a hollow pin-oak 


tree almost as thick as a man’s body, and laid 
a rude pipe underground from the spring into 
the well. The hollow log was not entirely 
below the level of the water, but was low 
enough to allow a tiny stream to flow into the 
well without carrying any sediment from the 
shallow spring. The water entered the well 
| three feet from the bottom. 

The first season that the two men carried 


| on their work, they made more than a ton of 


salt; and although the price was not so high 


For nearly an hour the men scanned the 
trees and grass for the slightest movement. 
Fifty yards in front of the cabin was a low 
bank that bordered a shallow ravine, and 


from that the white men expected the Indians | 


to make the attack. 

‘*Where do you reckon they are, Sam?’’ 
whispered Riggs, when darkness had fallen 
until he could see scarcely a rod away. ‘*You 
don’t s’pose they’ll go away and leave us?’’ 

As if in answer to his query, Joe saw a 
glimmer of light rise from the ravine in front 
of him, and, like a shooting star, sail through 
the air and fall on the roof of the cabin. 
The next instant he fired at the spot from 
which the firebrand had come. 

The rifle shot was answered by three or four 
musket shots, accompanied by savage yells of 
triumph. Then came two more flaming arrows, 
which fell a few yards behind the cabin. 

Baldwin now came over to the crack by the 
door to keep watch while Riggs reloaded his 
gun. He fired as another arrow, with a fire- 
brand tied to it, issued from the ravine. 

The savages, safe from the bullets of the 
white men, were sure to accomplish their de- 
sign of setting fire to the cabin with pieces of 
burning bark fastened to arrows. Their in- 
tention was to shoot the white men as they 
ran out. 

Presently a blaze started on the roof where 
one of the brands had fallen, and the savages 
uttered triumphant yells. Then another and 
another of the brands caught in the dry boards, 
until the glare lighted up the darkness. 

‘*Which is it to be, Joe, roasted or scalped ?’’ 
queried Baldwin, with a grim smile. 

‘*Neither one,’’ replied his comrade, as he 
fired at the headdress of a warrior, which ap- 
peared above the bank in the weird light from 
the blazing roof. ‘‘I’d rather boil.’’ 

‘*Let’s get in there, Sam,’’ he continued 
more seriously, and pointed to the well. 


| well began to decrease. After hours of dark- 
ness, a beam of light appeared at the side of 
the iron pan where Sam had raised it, and the 
salt makers knew that the long night was 
ended. 

They now talked in whispers, lest the 
| Savages, who had doubtless camped near the 
burning cabin, should hear them. Soon, indeed, 
guttural voices became audible to the white 
men. The savages were walking round the 
| bed of coals and ashes, gloating over the sup- 
posed death of their victims. 

After they had waited again for two hours 
without hearing any more sounds from their 
enemies, Riggs and Baldwin determined at all 
hazards to raise the drying pan with their 
| rifle barrels and‘to escape from their unpleas- 
ant quarters. They pushed upward with all 
their might until the sheet-iron pan, covered 
| with ashes and fire, fell back. 

There were still smouldering heaps of coals 
round the edge of the well, but by dipping up 
water and mud and throwing it out, the men 
cooled a space at one side. Then Baldwin 

| serambled out and looked round. To his relief, 
the Indians had gone. 

He was not long in helping Riggs out of 
the well. Clearing a path with their gun- 
stocks, they soon reached the open ground 
beyond the ruins of the cabin. 

They went directly to the spring of fresh 
water in a thicket of willows. Never had 
water tasted so good to them. They remained 
concealed there until night, when they made 
their way on foot to the nearest settlement. 
It was an arduous trip, for their feet were 
tender and sore from having So long been 
immersed in salt water. 

On reaching the fort soon after daylight the 
next morning, they learned that a party had 
just started on the trail of a dozen Kickapoos 
| who had murdered a settler and his family on 
the Moniteau the day before, and who were 
| now fleeing toward their reservation in Iowa. 
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As home his footsteps he hath turnd ? * | 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


E who does not live within his income | 


will some day have to live without it. 


DUCATORS who are so anxious to make | 
learning easy should not forget that the 
harder a nail drives the better it holds. 
The Rope holds fast the Bull. 
than 
Twelve Ropes, his Word of Honor holds a 
Man. 





But stronger 


NE source of grief to the British soldier is | 
that the trousers of his uniform come to | 
nim without pockets. They cost less that way. | 
But so many feel ill at ease without them | 
that the small tailors in the war zone are busy 
from morning until night making pockets for | 
soldiers who can afford to buy the luxury. 
TILL another service to mankind is asked | 
of the humble guinea pig. An association | 
of German physicians has declared that the 
meat of the guinea pig is sweet, wholesome, 
and nutritious, and that the German people 
should raise guinea pigs for food. Certainly 
a nation that had a pair of them could never 
be starved out. 
T seems strange that lessening the number 
and the destructiveness of forest fires should 
bring any disadvantages with it, but the state 
firewardens of Pennsylvania have found two: 
more rattlesnakes and fewer huckleberries. | 
The great forest fires used to kill thousands of 
snakes; and huckleberries, as every Yankee 
knows, grow best on a ‘‘burn.’’ Still, nobody 
has suggested going back to the old conditions. 


LACK sheep, generally regarded as unde- | 

sirable in families, are looked upon quite | 
otherwise by woolen manufacturers. The | 
inability of the United States to get dyes from | 
Germany has led the quartermaster’s depart- | 
ment of the army to experiment with uniform | 
cloth made without dyeing, by mixing the| 
natural black wool with the white. An excel- | 


Jent and absolutely unfading khaki color | 


results, but it takes seventy per cent. of black 
wool to produce the right shade, and there are | 
not enough black sheep in the country. 

HE largest tent in the world does not 

cover a circus or a menagerie. It isa flat- | 
top tent, nine feet high, that covers a Con- | 
necticut tobacco field of 120 acres. It is of 
cloth, and the purpose of it is to intensify the 
heat, soften the light, and protect the growing 
crop from hailstorms. Connecticut has been | 
growing tobacco for more than a century, but 
the plan of covering the fields with cheesecloth | 
has brought about great and profitable changes | 
in the industry. Last year, in a little belt 
along the Connecticut River, the growers raised | 


tion. Money raised by the sale of them will | has been at the bottom of some of them; but 
be used to feed, clothe, and educate the orphans | whatever the motive behind the strikes, they 
and dependent families of soldiers. have been generally successful, as far as labor 
is concerned, but wholly unsuccessful in ac- 


® © 
complishing the suspected ulterior object. 
COLONIES. But the movement has not come to an end. 


N the course of centuries mankind has dis- | No one can predict the extent of the demands 
covered that the economic condition most till to be made upon our resources and our 
favorable to the majority is one in which industry. Should the war continue for a year 

the area of land occupied is large in proportion | longer, it will drain the resources of the world 
to the population. It has become instinctive almost to exhaustion. Even that would mean 
with peoples in their effort to attain well-being ® Still further advance in prices, more abun- 
to spread out and to occupy as much land as | dant profits for capital, and additional strikes 
possible. To that desire a distinguished econ- DY wage earners for better pay, which their 
omist has given the name of ‘‘earth hunger.” employers could well afford to concede. But 

In order to get the land that is necessary | it is greatly to be hoped that the motive of all 
for such expansion, the civilized nations of the | S¥ch strikes will be purely industrial, and that 
world have constantly reached out for new | the outcome of them will not be determined by 
territory. The general view of the morality | the relative strength of the sympathizers with 
of that historic process is indicated in the term | °D€ or the other group of embattled nations. 
commonly used to designate it—‘‘land grab- 
bing.’? Right or wrong, however, nations 
ven practiced it, firm in the conviction that MORE SENSIBLE EATING. 
they were pursuing the road to national glory. 

But although mankind as a whole profits | M laboratory where skillful investigators 
from having the outlying parts of the earth | will study the matter of food in relation 
populated and made productive, we may well | to efficiency. It shows, at least, what one 
question whether the founding of colonies | very practical man is thinking of. Anyone 
really does anything for a nation except to | who observes the luncheons that business men 
minister to its vanity. Of course, if the, eat, and who remembers what the same class 

‘ot men ate ten or fifteen years ago, will be 
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mother country administers the colony solely 
for its own interest, it may, for a time, gain | forced to believe that others besides Mr. Ford 

large revenues; but the ultimate effect of such | are thinking about the problem. 
rapacity is to make enemies of the colonists.| Dr. Charles F. Bolduan is one of them. He 
The history of Spanish colonization in the | jg the director of the Bureau of Public Health 
last few centuries illustrates the unsoundness Education of New York City, and in order to 
and futility of that course. make his teachings more practical, he has 
Another kind of colonial policy is to plant | started a restaurant in the health department 
and to build up commonwealths with a view | building. The bill of fare has more informa- 
to their becoming independent centres of civili- | tion about the relation of diet to health than 
zation. Whatever development they attain is | was ever before packed into so small a space. 
| Every day there are plenty of dishes, ready 





primarily for themselves, and in their acts | 


| as self-governing communities they naturally | cooked, the nutritive characteristics of which 
consult first their own interests. A country | are described—that is, how much protein they 


that pursues that course toward its colonies | contain, how much fat, and how much carbo- 
assumes large responsibilities, both in respect hydrates. The little card also tells the cus- 
to maintaining good government and in re- tomer how many calories a day he needs. 
spect to financial outlay. In money it can} But now comes another interesting thing. 
hope to obtain directly no commensurate re- | On the menu, besides the dishes that are ready, 
turn. Its subjects who go to those outposts to /are two different luncheons, each furnishing 
live may prosper, but they cannot keep ‘the | virtually the same food value, but one differing 
opportunity exclusively to themselves. It is| considerably from the other in price. Here, 
open also to people of other lands. for example, is the list for one day: 

What history seems to show, therefore, is LOW COST—BALANCED RATION. 





that the establishing of colonies is not so much ih: ‘india Cal- Protein 
a means of nourishment for the mother country, | Tomato soup ...... be. % pint “130 0 
as it is an opportunity for her to cast her ee baked sa 
‘ _ | with cheese ..... 5c. 3 heaping 
bread upon the waters. The bread may come | tablespoons 350 16.5 
back again after many years, as England has Ice cream ,........ 5¢. 2h.tbsp. 270 6.0 
found recently to her own great rejoicing; but Wholewheatbread ., 2 slices 140055 
. . | ‘with butter...... .. % ounce 110 
a nation cannot make such an expectation the | am oa 
basis of its colonial policy. Uninfected by 15e. 1,000 31.0 
what Benjamin Franklin called ‘‘the pest of HIGH COST—BALANCED RATION. 
1 ‘ aap ee . Cale ' 
glory, a gov ernment in dealing with its colo — a — " 
nies must think little of its rights and much of | Tomato soup ...... Se. % pint 130 3.0 
its duties. With unswerving purpose it must | Potted roast....... 20c. 34gounces 250 20.0 
It their welfare and development first, CTe®med spinach 
consu are an velopment first, | with egg ......... 2 heaping 
and, in ruling them, remain ever mindful of the | tablespoons 55 2.0 
time when they shall take their place by right + eongmat sees = a" mm 685 
among the civilized nations of the earth. | Whole wheat bread 2 slices 140 BB 
| ‘with butter...... .. ™%ounce 110 : 
® & — - tents ounten 
38. 905 34.0 


WAR STRIKES. 


E cannot blame workmen for taking 
advantage of circumstances that add 


| It is as hard to make people eat according 
to rule as it is to make a horse drink when he 


R. Henry Ford has lately set up a/ 
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| than the regular issues of the same denomina- | ideas of what constitutes national neutrality | governments began. Scarcely a president, 


whether elected or self-proclaimed, has been 
permitted to live out his term. The wonder- 
ful thing is that there should still be men 
whose ambition is strong enough to induce 
them to seek and to accept an office that carries 
| with it an almost inescapable sentence of death 
by violence. 

When a neighborhood is disturbed and scan- 
dalized by quarrels and fights in a house near 
by, a policeman is summoned and the offenders 
|are required to keep the peace. There is no 
international police to deal with Haiti, but the 
world looks to the United States to perform 
| the duty of peace officer. Doubtless, if we 
| were not fully preoccupied with other interna- 
| tional complications, we should undertake the 
| permanent pacification of Haiti, as we ought 
|to do. Under present conditions we shall 
| probably postpone the duty. 
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CITIZENS TO BE PROUD OF. 


OW often do you hear of a club that 
H gives up an intended dinner in order 

to devote to charity the money that the 
dinner would have cost? You hardly expect 
| it even of the well-to-do, to whom dinners are 
| everyday occurrences; still less of newsboys, 
|to whom any dinner is a thing to be treated 
| with respect. But not only did the Boston 
| Newsboys’ Protective Union forego its anni- 
versary dinner; it raised, by the voluntary 
contribution of a quarter of one day’s earnings 
from each member, a sum sufficient to give all 
the crippled children of the city an outing at 
the beach that they will never forget. 

Such an act stirs the curiosity. Who are 
| these boys, and what is their ‘‘Protective 
| Union’’? As individuals they are just ordi- 
|nary boys who sell newspapers out of school 
| hours; but their organization, although it was 
| started for purely business reasons, has become 

much more than its name discloses. Their 
| original purpose was to make a fair distribution 
| of selling places, protect the smaller boys from 
| too aggressive competition, and, in general, to 


| maintain the rights of the members. All that 


| the Union still does; but it happened that the 
first president was a boy of unusually strong 
character, who felt that his office entitled him 
to do everything he could to further the in- 
terests of the boys who had elected him. One 
of his first acts was to stop the boys from 
‘shooting craps,’’ in which they were not 
only losing money, but acquiring the habit of 
gambling. He also did much to discourage 
cigarette smoking. 

Under his leadership the Union raised a fund 
of $5,000, with which it established a scholar- 
ship for members at Harvard. In accepting 
it, President Eliot said, ‘‘This is the greatest 
gift that Harvard University has ever received. 
Many persons think of Harvard asa rich man’s 
college. We prefer that it be just the opposite ; 
and your gift, coming from working boys, will 
go far to show the country that our doors open 
|as wide to the poor man’s son as to the son of 
' the millionaire. ’’ é 

Since then seven newsboys, members of the 
Union, have gone through Harvard on that 
scholarship and their own work. One is a 
physician, one an architect, two are school- 
teachers, one is a dentist, and the other two 
are successful business men. 

The activities of the Union do not end with 











45,754,000 pounds of totnces. power to any demand they may make 


HE Sunday-school children of the United | for an increase of wages or for amelioration of 
States are planning to give Bibles to a the conditions under which they work. In so 
million Russian soldiers. By the consent of | doing they only follow the example of their 
the Empress each copy of the Scriptures, | employers, who always seize upon a favorable 


does not want to; but the new health depart- | 
ment restaurant has shrewdly introduced the the gift of that scholarship. Its members get 
element of cost, and coupled it with the actual | a training in business that pushes them rapidly 
efticiency of each article on the bill of fare. ahead in the newspaper offices to which many 
Naturally, when we select a luncheon, or any | of them gravitate. They are in the circulation 


other meal, the first thing we think of is what | departments and the mailing rooms of all the 


instead of going to a soldier as the direct gift state of trade to get higher prices and greater 


of an unknown American boy ’or girl, will go | 
to him with an inscription in it stating that | 
the book is ‘‘the gracious gift of His Imperial 
Ilighness, the Czarevitch, who received it 
from a Sunday-school scholar in America.’’ 
The apparent injustice of letting the young 
heir to the throne assume the credit of the gift 
is not without purpose. Coming from him, 
the Bibles will be treasured as gifts beyond 
price, and kept as heirlooms, to be handed 
down from father to son. | 
MERICAN stamp collectors will be inter- 
ested to know that the Imperial Russian 
Patriotic Society of Petrograd has obtained a 
temporary issue of patriotic postage stamps 
that are much larger than the regular issues 
of one-, three-, seven- and ten-kopeck stamps, 
and that differ from them in other ways. The 
one-kopeck stamp shows a figure in medizval 
armor, bearing a sword and a shield emblazoned 
with the Russian two-headed eagle. The 
three-kopeck bears a soldier in modern uniform 
holding the hand of a child. On the seven- 
kopeck is a woman in Russian headdress, sur- 
rounded by a group of children, and on the 
ten -kopeck a mounted warrior spearing a 
dragon. The new stamps cost one kopeck more 


profits. The situation to-day makes both 
movements equally successful. The public, 
| however, hears much more about the strikes 
of labor than about the demands of capital. 

| The war has accelerated the forces that 
produce the ‘‘high cost of living.’’? In every 
country engaged in war has arisen the need of 
enormously increased supplies of almost every 
/article in extensive use—food, clothing, fuel, 


| military material of every kind, horses, motor | 


| cars. The list is well-nigh endless. Inasmuch 
/as the belligerents could not fully meet the 
demand at home, they had to place orders for 
‘such merchandise in the United States and 


in other neutral countries. All the world has | 


become the scene of industrial activity, with 
the inevitable result of higher prices for fin- 
ished products, greater profits to manufacturers 
and dealers, and vigorous efforts by the em- 
ployed to get a share of the benefit. 

Not all the labor strikes that have taken 
| place in the United States have been incited 
solely by a desire to improve the situation of 
labor. We may reasonably believe that the 


' will taste good; but if there are several dishes 
| that are equally tempting, and one of them not | 
only gives us a greater mileage per gallon of | 
gasoline, but also costs less, we are quite likely 
to tind ourselves looking on it with favor. | 
Doctor Bolduan’s aim in establishing the 
| restaurant is in part to teach a wiser choice 
of food in relation to health, but also in part 
| to show how such a choice will reduce the cost 
| of living. 
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HAITI. 


[ae world has gone mad!’’ exclaimed 
| one who was reading about the as- | 
sassination of the president of Haiti. | 
Perhaps he was right, but the murder that led 
him to make the remark does not prove its) 
correctness. What happened last month at 
Port au Prince, although atrocious, has hap- 
| pened many times before on the island of | 
Haiti. | 

Revolution by assassination is the chronic | 
condition of both the so-called republics that | 
divide the island between them. It has been | 








newspapers, where some of them earn as 
much as $25 a week. And the newspapers 
have felt their push in greatly increased cireu- 
lation. Succeeding officers have proved worthy 


‘of the first president and have carried on his 


work. The outing to the crippled children was 
only the latest manifestation of the Union’s 
sense of social responsibility. 

And now look at the names of some of the 
leaders of the boys: Sodekson, Mulkern, Cohen, 
Sklar, Robrish, Rubenovitch, Brin, Orenberg, 
Frasea, Hornstein, O’Connor. Remember that 
a large proportion are not only the sons of 
foreign-born parents, but were themselves born 
abroad ; and when some over-timid soul begins 
to multiply the dangers from immigration, 
think of what these boys have done and are 
doing. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


AITI.—Admiral Caperton, with a force 
of about 1,500 American marines, first 
suppressed the disturbances that followed the 
revolutionary outbreak, and then took over 
control of the entire administration of Haitian 





| activity of those who hold to one of the two, so ever since their history as independent | affairs, civil and military. On August 5th, the 
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marines completed the occupation of Port au | 
Prince, and took the fort and barracks without | 
resistance. The Haitian Congress postponed 
the presidential election that it had planned to 
hold August 8th. Dr. Resolvo Bobo, the revo- 
lutionary leader, promised Admiral Caperton | 
that he would march his troops from northern | 
Haiti to Port au Prince and disband them. | 

Admiral Caperton reported that the Haitians | 
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THE PRESIDENT’'S PALACE AT PORT AU PRINCE. 


in the coast towns were exhibiting friendly 
feelings toward the American forces and show- 
ing a willingness to codperate with the ofticers 
in charge. There was a general feeling that 
it would be some time before conditions would 
warrant the withdrawal of our forces. 


& 


ATIONAL DEFENSE.—President Wil- 

son believes that the time has come for 
the United States to decide on a definite pro- 
gramme of national defense. Before Congress 
meets he will have a conference with Secre- 
taries Garrison and Daniels, and the chairmen 
of the military and naval affairs committees of 
both Senate and House, the better to obtain 
harmony of action. 


AR AND IMMIGRATION.—Immigra- 
tion, as a result of the war in Europe, 
has reached its lowest ebb since 1899. During 
the past fiscal year, of which the first month 
was before the war began, 434, 244 aliens arrived 


| The prisoners captured by the Germans were 
| very few in comparison with the vast numbers | 


| 9th, brought to a dramatic climax the first | 
|phase of the colossal drive at the part) 
|0f Poland of which Warsaw is the centre. | 





in the United States, and 384, 174 left our shores. 
In the previous year 1,218,480 aliens arrived, | 
and 571,103 departed. 
EXICO.—The conference between Secre- 
tary Lansing and the six South American 


ambassadors and ministers, which began in| 


Washington, August 5th, was resumed in New | 
York on August 11th. It was hoped that the | 
eonference would lead to a provisional govern- | 
ment in Mexico to which the factional leaders 
and the governors of the various states would 
give their support. The attitude of Carranza 
was the chief obstacle in the way of the negoti- | 
ations, for he not only forced the Guatemalan | 

minister to leave Mexico, but his hostility to | 
the Brazilian minister became so open that he, | 

too, hastily left the country on August 10th. | 
The Brazilian minister has been in charge of | 
American affairs in Mexico City for many | 
months. It was said that General Carranza, 
who had announced his willingness to confer | 
‘‘with any element,’’ was preparing to move 
his capital from Vera Cruz to Mexico City, 
and would issue a manifesto to the American 
people. General Scott went to the border 
August 9th for a conference with Villa. An 
affair between Mexicans and rangers at Norias, 
Texas, resulted in the sending of several com- 
panies of United States troops to the scene of 
trouble. There was a general suspension of | 
fighting among the Mexican factions pending 
the result of the negotiations in the United 
States. —— Anti-American demonstrations in 
Vera Cruz aroused so much apprehension in 
Washington that the battleships Louwisiana | 
and New Hampshire were ordered, on August | 
10th, from the New England coast to Gulf | 
waters. 


& 


HE JAPANESE CABINET.— Count | 

Okuma, at the special request of the) 
Emperor, withdrew his resignation as premier, 
and on August sth named a new cabinet. | 
General Oka, Yukio Ozaki and Hironaka Kono, 
ministers respectively of war, justice, and 
commerce, are retained from the cabinet that 
resigned July 30th. The new members are 
Tokitoshi Taketomi, minister of finance, Ad- | 
miral Kato, minister of marine, Katsundo 
Minoura or Viscount Sengoku, minister of 
communications, S. Takata, minister of edu- 
cation, and Kitokuro Ichiki, minister of the 
interior. Count Okuma will himself assume 
the duties of the foreign ministry for the 
present. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From August 4th to August 11th.) 


The fall of Warsaw—as the result of the, 
fourth campaign that Germany has waged | 
against it since the war began—was the all- | 
important event of the week. The Bavarian | 
troops, led by Prince Leopold, entered the city 
on August 5th, but the real captors of the! 
great Russian stronghold were the four armies 
that, for weeks, have fought their way toward 
it from north and south, and thus finally foreed 
the Russians to abandon the city in order to | 
Save the forces that defended it. During the | 
week after the Germans reached the city itself 
there was doubt whether the Russians would | 
escape the traps laid for them. Warsaw is the | 


| & 


| was purchased by Turkey in 1910. 


| August 9th, captured 1,200 yards of trenches | 
| near Ypres. 


apex of a great letter V, the arms of which | 
are the river Narew on the north and the 
Vistula on the south. The German armies 
spread along these rivers fought their way 
desperately toward each other in an attempt to 
envelop the Russian army before it could retreat 
eastward. The steadiness of the Russian 
| troops, however, in their slow retreat, and 
their fierce counter-attacks gave promise that 
they would reach their new line in safety. 








| engaged. 


The German occupation of Praga, August 


The army of Grand Duke Nicholas made a 
determined stand at Praga, but withdrawal 
became imperative, in order to escape the 
German lines gradually drawing together in 
its rear. Farther to the north and east the) 
Germans kept up a steady hammering at the 
great Russian fortresses of Kovno and Lomza, 
which lie close to the lines of railway com- | 
munication to Petrograd. At the end of the 
week only one place west of Warsaw remained | 
in Russian hands, the strongly fortified camp | 
of Novogeorgievsk, at the junction of the | 
Vistula, Bug and Wkrarivers. In the opinion | 
of military observers, this place is able to 
stand a long siege, although the Russian force | 
there is wholly cut off. While the Russians | 
hold this place, the Germans cannot use the | 
Vistula River to bring supplies to their armies. | 
Petrograd reported the repulse of a German | 
fleet that attempted to force the entrance to the | 
Gulf of Riga on August 8th. It was said that 
the fleet consisted of nine battleships, twelve 
cruisers, and many torpedo-boat destroyers, | 
and that one cruiser and two destroyers were 
damaged. That naval demonstration was evi- 
dently.a part of the campaign to force the war 
farther into Russia by menacing the Baltic 
provinees. General von Biilow commands the 
© inter’ News Service German army that oper- 
} - ; 1 ates in that region. 
: = There was no land 
fighting of importance | 
at the Dardanelles until 
August 10th, when the 
English and French 
= troops drove back the 
' Turks two hundred 
yards along the Krithia 
road and made a new 
landing at Ari Burnu, 
where they captured 630 
prisoners. They also 
“3 made a landing near 
Karachali, on the north 
This move indicates 
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GENERAL SARRAIL 
side of the Gulf of Saros. 
a plan to get in the rear of the Turks, and 
| cut their communications with Constantinople. 
| The notable event of the week in this theatre 


of war was the destruction of the Turkish 


| battleship Kheyr-ed-Din Barbarossa by a 


British submarine. The battleship was of 
9,900 tons, was built in Germany in 1894, and 
France 
named General Sarrail as commander in chief 
of its forces at the Dardanelles to succeed 
General Gouraud, who was wounded in July. 
Italian troops stormed and captured Monte | 
San Michele, which dominates Gérz, five miles 


| distant. Gdérz is twenty-two miles northwest 


of Trieste. During the week an Austrian 


| submarine sunk an Italian submarine off the 


island of Pelagosa. An Italian dirigible that 


| was approaching Pola was the victim of 
| shrapnel fire, and its crew of seven men were | 
| captured. | 


On the western front, the British troops, on 


These were the trenches that the | 
Germans took from the English on July 30th. 
Paris reported that the French had repulsed 
night attacks by the Germans north of Arras, 
in the Argonne and in the Vosges. Berlin 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 





THE RUSSIAN PORT OF RIGA. 


reported the destruction of two of the twenty- 


|eight French aéroplanes that attacked the 
| station and factories of Saarbriicken, north- 


east of Metz. 

There was a Zeppelin raid on the British 
east coast—the fifteenth since the war began— 
in the early morning of August 10th. The 
bombs killed fourteen persons and wounded 
fourteen others, twenty-two of the twenty- 
| eight being women or children. At least five 
| Zeppelins took part in the raid. British gun- 
| fire brought down one of these, which was 
towed to Ostend. 

To the uneasiness of the allied powers 
| regarding the probable action of Roumania, 
Bulgaria, and Greece, there is added a growing 
distrust of the attitude of Sweden, which has 
never forgiven Russia for the loss of Finland. 
Count Wrangel, the Swedish minister in 
London, insists, however, that Sweden is de- 
termined to remain neutral to the end. | 





from Quaker Oats. 
get much. 


The first step toward getting 
oat-food benefit is this : 


Serve oats in delicious form. 
Nature gives oats unique fra- 
Get them 
in their fullness in this dish. 


grance and flavor. 


That means, 
Oats. 


plump grains. 


get Quaker 
It is made of the big, 
Two-thirds of 
the oats—all the starved and 
the puny—are discarded in 
this brand. 


Then our process enhances 
the flavor. So you get an oat 
dainty in these large, luscious 
flakes. And you get it with- 


out extra price. 





He wasn’t forced to it. 
Oats, with its favor and aroma. 


and he welcomed it, as all normal boys do. 





A Lazy Boy 


Became an Active Boy 
Through Vim-Food—Quaker Oats 


This experiment succeeded — so a mother 
tells us. 


A languid boy, liking neither work nor 
study, was fed on Quaker Oats. 
trifling way, but a big dish every morning. 


Not in a 


Boys love Quaker 
It was served 


Soon the piled-up energy, needing vent, 
changed that boy all over. 


Millions of students and workers get help 
But some get little, some 
That’s because some mothers 
serve little dishes, and some big. Some serve 
it daily and some don’t. 


Quaker Oats 


A Luscious Energizer 





Quaker Cooker 


This aluminum double-cooker is 
made to our order to cook Quaker Oats 
in the ideal way. To hold its aroma 
and bring out its flavor. We supply it 
to Quaker Oats users. 

Send us our’ trademark—the picture 
of the Quaker—from 50 cents’ worth 
of Quaker Oats. Send one dollar with 
these trademarks and we will send 
this perfect cooker by parcel post. This 
present cooker offer applies to the 
United States only. 

Some 700,000 homes now make this 
dish more delicious than ever by using 
a Quaker Cooker. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Railway Exchange, Chicago 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


(980) 
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#,THE RETURN 
By J 





Bate the village as he passed 

The spell of August lay ; 

He walked as one who treads again 
A long-familiar way ; 

Yet those who met him merely met 
A stranger, grim and gray. 


He saw the old house through the trees 
That crowned the little hill. 

The hush of twilight held the world, 
And all the fields were still; 

But in the woods beyond the fields 
He heard a whippoorwill. 


The little windows of the house 
With lights became agleam ; 

He paused a time where shadows formed 
Outside the cheery beam, 

And saw the house with eyes of one 
Who dwells within a dream. 


For lo! a woman’s form is there 
Beside the trellised door ; 

She scans, with eager, longing eyes, 
The road that runs before. 

Yet on her grave the grass has grown 
For twenty years or more! 


And other forms of other years: 
A girl with braided hair; 

A manly lad with laughing eyes; 
A woman, young and fair; 

And four men coming from the house— 
What is the load they bear? 


He turns and leaves the house behind, 
The stranger grim and gray ; 

Too many ghosts are gathered there ; 
He cannot, cannot stay. 

Yet ever calls that house to him, 
A thousand miles away! 

















eS & 
THE FAR REACHES OF INFLUENCE. 
N a sermon that he preached nearly forty | 
years ago in Plymouth Church, Henry 
Ward Beecher declared that one of 
the influences that had most strongly | 
shaped his life and character was that 
of an old colored man, named Charles 
Smith, who worked as a hired hand on his father’s 
farm when he was a small boy. 

“He did not try to influence me; he did not know 
that he did it; I did not know it until a great while 
afterward. He used to lie on his humble bed (I 
slept in the same room with him) and read his Tes- 
tament, unconscious that I was in the room; and 
he would talk about what he read, and chuckle 
over it, in that peculiarly unctuous throat tone that 
belongs to his race. I never had heard the Bible | 
really read before; but there, in my presence, he | 
read it and talked about it to himself and to God. 
He turned the New Testament into living forms 
right before me. It was a revelation and an im- | 
pulse to me.” | 

But for the little lad ten years old, who lis- | 
tened, first curiously, then thoughtfully, to the 
poor old negro’s devout reading of the Bible, the 
name of Charles Smith would never have been 
mentioned beyond his own narrow circle. It is 
probable that his emotional religion was some- 
times actually ridiculed by those who knew him. 
Had Charles Smith been told that he would bear 
an influential part in making one of the most 
famous of American preachers, that his name 
would be mentioned with reverence in one of the 
greatest of American churches, and be revived for | 
praise and commendation after forty years, such | 





a result would have seemed to his simple mind | 
quite incredible. : | 
It is not unlikely either that some humble, un- | 
pretending Christian was cheered and encouraged 
by Mr. Beecher’s recital of the incident that day, | 














and that new impulses were started, quite as im- | 
portant and far-reaching as the original one. To | 
many readers of these lines, too, the story will 
come with a fresh suggestiveness, and the simple | 
faith of a plain, unlettered man may thus influence 
other lives that Charles Smith never could have 
2 
BY WAY OF AMANDA. 
MANDA was the victim of a fixed pur- | 
pose. The hen run was too small for | 
her, and she was determined to get out. | 
Linda, languidly scattering the ration | 
with a fleeting thought that she knew | 
how Amanda felt—was not she in prison, too, her | 
college dream vanished, shut up for life in a little | 
country village? 

Amanda was stout and portly, and excitement 
had ruffled her red-brown feathers until she looked | 
the corn; she tramped restlessly back and forth 
for a distance of two or three feet; at every other 
turn she hurled herself against the wire fence, 
poked her head through, and drew it back much 
disheveled by the process, got her claws caught in 
the netting, grew constantly more frantic, more 

“Poor Amanda!” Linda said softly. “It’s no | 
use—just no use atall. We can’t get out of prison, 
you and I.” 

Just then Georgette came up. Georgette was 
trim and alert, and stepped with dainty confidence. 
She had had her supper, and was now ready for 
She stood a moment gazing at Amanda; then she 
dodged by, nimbly avoiding Amanda’s heavy bulk 
descending from her twentieth attempt at free- 
dom. A few feet farther along Georgette paused, 
to study a loose board at the bottom of the run. It 
looked enticing. Georgette put her head through; 
flirt of her wings, Georgette was making a bee line 
for the garden. 

“Georgette!” Linda gasped. 

There was nothing to do but to go for her, and 
it was a long chase; it was fully twenty minutes 
before Linda, half-angry, half-laughing, thrust a 
the run, and rolled a big stone against the loose 
board. Then she dropped down under the big 
maple to regain her breath. A flutter in the run | 
caught her attention; it was Amanda, plainly 
weary and battered, but still unconquered, hurling 
herself against her chosen bit of netting. 


dreamed of touching. 
of cracked corn, stood and watched her | 

much larger than usual. She paid no attention to | 
battered, and more determined. 
the next interesting thing the world had to offer. 
a wriggle, a scramble, and then, with a victorious 
highly indignant and protesting pullet back into 

“And all the time,” Linda mused, “there was 


that loose board waiting for you, if you had only 
had eyes to see it, Amanda!” 

Suddenly, forgetting her weariness, Linda sat 
up very straight. Was there a parable here—for 
her? 

e 


THE BURRO. 


OWN the mountain side, picking their way 
D among the scattered boulders, came a 

burro, a man, and a dog. The man was old 
and stooped. His clothes were worn and dusty, 
his heavy boots were rudely patched, his hair 
and beard were long and white as snow. The dog, 
a collie, trotted close at his master’s heels with 
his eyes half closed and his tongue hanging limply 
from his open mouth. 

As the three gained the valley, the little burro 
quickened his pace to a clumsy trot that soon 
brought him to a turbulent creek that leaped and 
danced over the rocks in its rapid descent from 
the snow-clad peaks above. He thrust his nose 
eagerly into the cold water and drank deeply and 
noisily. Then he turned and began to crop the 
sweet grass that grew on the bank. 

His master, after drinking, started on with the 
dog, but the burro lingered behind. The old man 
turned and called in a thin, high-pitched voice, 
“Come along yere, you Gin’ral Sherman. We 
ain’t got no time to stop yere. We got to git down 
to the river to-night. Git away from that grass, 
you dadblamed glutton. Hey! Quit rubbin’ agin 
that tree! You want to bust that pack rope? 
Here, yuh lunatic, lemme git that pack offen your 
back ’fore yuh go rollin’. There now, roll if you 
gotto. I hope yuh roll on a rattler, dang you!” 

As the old man pulled the pack from his back, 
the burro flapped his long ears wisely and rolled 
his pale gray eyes as if to say he knew his master, 
and was not afraid. 

In making a one-night camp, all that is neces- 
sary is a fire and a level place to sleep. So, taking 
a small axe from the pack, the prospector cut a 
short length from a fallen tree near by and dragged 
it to the centre of a small glade, where he made 
camp. Using this as a backlog, he built a fire. 
Then, bethinking himself of food, he took his 
rifle and started in search of small game. As he 
passed the burro, he stopped and gently rubbed 
his small velvet nose and twisted his ears. As he 


| left the glade he called to the dog: 


“Bis! O Bis! Bismarck! Where in Sam Hill are 
you? Dadblamed critter’s never no place when 


| yuh want him.” 


Here he was interrupted by an outburst of ex- 
cited barking. As he turned in the direction of 
the sound, a huge bear shambled out from a clump 
of mountain maple some hundred yards down- 
stream. The bear was snarling and striking at 


| the dog as he leaped in and out in an effort to 


bite his heels. The old man leveled his rifle and 
fired. The bullet struck the bear in the shoulder. 
With a roar of pain and rage the beast bit savagely 
at the stinging, burning wound, then in a blind 
fury rushed toward his new assailant. A second 
shot ploughed a furrow along his scalp, and a third 
merely threw the dust into his face. 

The old man calmly waited for the bear to rear 
himself erect. The next shot must be fatal. He 
knew that if he missed a vital spot he would be 
crushed by those huge, powerful paws. As the 
animal reared, the man instinctively stepped back 
a pace to steady his aim. His foot struck a stone, 
he stumbled, and went down. With a bellow of 
triumph, the bear rushed forward. Just then 
there came a squeal and a rush of hoofs. The 
little burro burst through the bushes, charged 
on the bear, wheeled, and delivered a broadside 
with his heels that drove the breath out of the 
huge body. The bear turned and struck blindly; 
his claws ripped long cuts in the burro’s shaggy 
gray coat, from which the blood spurted. The 
diversion gave the old man time to rise to his 
knees and send a bullet through the bear’s heart, 


| and the beast crashed lifeless to the ground. 


A moan from the burro broke the silence that 
followed, and the old man hastened quickly to his 
side. He examined the cruel cuts, then ran to 
fill a coffeepot with water, and set it on the fire 
to heat. Taking a blanket from the pack, he tore 
a piece from it and wiped the blood away. He 
carefully bathed the wounds with warm water 


| and tied the rest of the blanket about the quiver- 


ing little body. Then he began in his thin, quaver- 
ing voice to abuse the burro lovingly. 

“Yuh carnsarn ole rabbit, yuh jist gotto fight, 
ain’t yuh? Why didn’t yuh keep out, yuh idjit? 
Cain’t I take keer of myself? Huh? Ain’t I killed 
bigger critters? Well, I’ll fergive yuh. You-all 
come on over yere clost to the fire whar it’s warm. 
I shore thank yuh, Gin’ral. If I’d ’a’ had any 
brains, I’d’a’ never shot at the critter; my eyes is 
weak and I cain’t shoot straight, nohow.’” 

The tears gathered in the old man’s eyes, and 
he turned quickly away to hide them. 

“Now, Gin’ral, ’m gonna skin that bear right 
now and make yuh a nice, warm blanket so yuh 
kin keep good and warm this winter. We camp 
right in this spot till yuh git well agin. Yes, siree!”’ 

He took a long, curved knife from the pack and 
turned toward the bear. The dog was worrying 
its paws and growling, and the old man cried: 

“Git outa there, you fool! If yuh go chawin’ 


| holes into that hide I’ll give yuh a thumpin’ yuh 


won’t fergit. That there hide belongs to Gin’ral 
Sherman. You and me kin have the meat, but 
the Gin’ral gits the pelt.” 


® & 
STRANGE FISHING IN MADAGASCAR. 


form and very fat and plump; others are 

much thinner and flat. In order to catch 
them, the natives go out to sea in the early morn- 
ing when the ocean is very smooth, and the turtles 
come to the surface to enjoy their morning nap. 
They use a kind of harpoon about twelve feet 
long, shod with a piece of barbed iron and attached 
to a strong rope a ‘couple of hundred yards in 
length. The fishers approach the sleeping animal 
with great care, says Mr. James Sibree in ‘A 
Naturalist in Madagascar,” for when it is struck 
it dives down immediately, and the fisherman, if 
he refuses to let go the rope, dives with it; so he 
tries to make the first blow a mortal one. 

As soon as the turtle is caught, the captors make 
for the shore, and all the people gather to share 
in the feast. No one is allowed to bring anything 
from a house to the spot. The animal must be 
wrenched open and cut in pieces with the knives 
that belong to the canoe; it must be cooked in sea 
water in its own shell, and served in scoops or 
other vessels from the canoe, or in pieces of turtle 
shell. None of the flesh can be taken into a house 
to be cooked or eaten there. All these and several 
other precautions are ancestral customs; and if 


| Sx: of the turtles of Madagascar are oval in 








they were not religiously observed, the turtles 
would disappear, according to universal belief. 

The natives of the northwest coast give a curious 
account of a fish that they call the hamby, which 
is about as long as a man’s arm and as big round 
as aman’s thigh. Its dorsal fin, they say, is like 
a brush, and it is smeared with a sticky liquid not 
unlike glue. When it catches another fish, it holds 
it with this sticky brush, and the captive cannot 
get away. The people make use of this peculiar- 
ity in their own fishing. When they have caught 
a hamby, they confine it in a light cage, which 
they fasten in the sea. They feed the hamby 
daily with cooked rice or small fish; and when 
they want to use it they tie a long cord round its 
tail and follow in a canoe. When it fastens ona 
fish, they pull it in and seize the spoil for them- 
selves. 

& & 


RACING WITH MODEL YACHTS. 


OU must not call them “toy” yachts, for the 
y enthusiasts who have put in all their leisure 
time through an entire winter in shaping, 
finishing, and rigging them, and who take them 
out when summer comes to sail in real regattas 
for actual cups, take their pastime too seriously 
for that. There are a number of clubs in America 
and England whose members find their chief rec- 
reation in making and sailing the pretty, miniature 
craft, and there are still more amateur yacht de- 
signers who belong to no clubs, but who take solid 
delight in making and sailing “models.” 
The principal clubs in this country and Canada 
are the Brooklyn Club, which sails its races in Pros- 
pect Park Lake; the American Model Yacht Club, 
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MODEL YACHTS IN CENTRAL PARK 


which sails in New York harbor off Bay Ridge; 
the San Francisco Club, in Golden Gate Park, and 
the Milford Club, in Nova Scotia. These clubs 
recognize three classes of yachts, having water 


lines of over forty-eight inches, between forty-two | 


and forty-eight inches, and between thirty-five and 
forty-two inches respectively, and the racers keep 


to their classes as closely as knockabouts and : 


forty-footers do in real yachting. Of course there 


Silas James. Fortunately, the neighbors were all 
at supper, or there might have been gossip about 
it. Silas returned the dish after supper. 

“If that shortcake had been made after mother’s 
receipt it couldn’t have tasted more like hers,’’ he 
said. 

“It was,” answered Miss Eliza calmly. 

“What! She didn’t give you the receipt for 
shortcake, too!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, she did,” Eliza assured him. 

“Well, I’m beat!” was all Silas could say. Then 
he continued: ‘“There’s one rule, though, that [ 
know she never gave to a soul, and that is her 
fruit-cake receipt. It has been in our family for 
generations. Her grandmother’s wedding cake 
was made from that rule, and her mother’s; and 
so was hers and all her sisters’. Mother cherished 
that as if it was a gold mine. If she had gone 
into the business of making and selling it, it would 
have been a gold mine, too.” 

“That reminds me,’ said Miss Eliza, “that I 
have a fruitcake I made some time ago. If it will 
not call up too painful memories, Mr. James, I 
should like you to try a piece before you go.” 

Silas, eating his cake from a china plate with a 
fringed napkin over his knees, praised it warmly. 

“It is nearly as good as mother’s, but not quite,” 
he said. “I should say it needed a little more 
citron to give it just the taste of hers.” 

“Well, if you aren’t keen!’ exclaimed Miss 
Eliza. ; “1 was short of citron when I made it, and 
you detected it! You ought to like it, for it was 
made from your mother’s rule.” 

“Itwas!” said Silas. “Well, lam beat. There’s 
only one thing to conclude, and that is that mother 
meant to leave me in good hands. There’s only 
one explanation of her giving her rules to you, and 
I can guess it if you can’t. You have some fruit 
cake in the house. It isn’t far to the city, where 
you can buy a. wedding ring. It seems awful 
sudden, but, Eliza, I have always thought a good 
deal of you, and I want you to marry me while the 
wedding cake is ready. Will you?” 

“T’ll marry you, Silas,” said Miss Eliza; “but 
there’s no need of such unseemly haste. I can 
make another cake, you know, for I have your 
mother’s rule!” 

® 


AN ANCIENT GRUDGE. 


HERE is usually something irresistibly com- 
ical to outsiders in any quarrel that is waged 
with spirit and righteous determination. The 
following advertisements, which are reprinted in 
the Field trom the Evening Post of two hundred 
years ago, give in a few words the picture of a 
very pretty squabble between the members of 
a south of England hunt club: 

From the Evening Post, Oct. 4, 1715: “Whereas 
there were 3 couple and a half of Hounds missing 
from Salisbury the 21st of September last, supposed 
to be taken awayin the Night bya Person thatwent 
by the Name of Thomas Jenner; Whoever will give 
Notice where they are to John Bassett the Hunts- 
man shall be well rewarded.” [Description fol- 
lows.] 

From the Evening Post, Oct. 20, 1715: ‘‘Whereas 





| 
| 


are many model yachts that are less than three | jt was inserted in the Evening Post dated the 4th 


feet long; but those are too small, the enthusiasts 
believe, to be handled properly. 

The boats can be made in any one of three ways 
—by hollowing out a suitable block of wood, by 
gluing several planks together and then hollow- 


Instant that there were lately lost from Salisbury, 
3 couple and a half of Hounds, supposed to be 
taken away by a Person that goes by the Name of 
Tho. Jenner, and a Reward promised to anyone 
that shall discover where the said Hounds are. 





ing them out as in the first way, and, best of all, | This is to give Notice to the Persons that published 


by timbering and planking, just as real yachts are 
built. The most important thing of course is to 
get the outside lines trim and speedy; but a good 
many model builders put an amount of taste and 
loving labor into the construction of their little 
boats that makes them as beautiful examples of 
handicraft as the finest craft in the New York 
Yacht Club. A metal fin keel, loaded with a heavy 
cigar-shaped bulb of lead, is fastened to the bottom 
of the boat, and it must be a good deal larger and 
heavier in proportion than the keels of real yachts, 
since the model yacht has to face real weather, 
and finds the breezes much more powerful in pro- 
portion to her size than are the winds in which 
the big yachts sail. A four-foot yacht will often 
have a keel fourteen inches in depth. 

The rigging of the model is the most difficult job 
of all, but on its skillful arrangement much of the 
speed and steadiness of the little craft depends. 
When the yacht is done and in the water, it is 


usual for the skipper to follow it in a skiff or canoe, | 


especially if it is to race over a marked course. 
When he wants to tack, the skipper rows up 
alongside his boat, turns its head, and resets the 
sails if necessary. It is usual in races to add five 
seconds to the time of each yacht every time it is 
handled. That discourages “tinkering” with a 
boat, and insures a clean test of their real sailing 
qualities. 

It is possible to build and rig a model yacht for 
as little as ten dollars. Unless you are pretty 
clever at buying and making, however, it will cost 
nearer twenty dollars, or perhaps twenty-five. 


& & 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE.” 


ISS Eliza Greenough lived in one half of 
M her own house in Aldendale. The other 

half had long been occupied by Mr. Silas 
James and his old mother, who had recently died. 
The flowers on her grave had hardly withered 
before Silas came to his landlady to resign his 
half of the house. He must make up his mind 
to board at the inn, he said. 

“T am very sorry,” said Miss Eliza, with a sigh. 
“Tt will seem lonesome without your mother after 
having her next door for so long. I shall miss her.” 

“Mother was a fine woman and a good neigh- 
bor,” assented Silas; “and what pancakes she 
could make!” 

“She gave me her rule,” remarked Miss Eliza. 

“Did she?” he asked in surprise. ‘I thought 
mother wouldn’t give her cooking rules to anyone. 
Some women won’t, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Miss Eliza; “but I’ve got 
her pancake receipt.” 

“She was just as good at shortcake as at pan- 
cakes,” remarked the bereaved son, with a sigh. 


“Her shortcakes would melt in your mouth. Did 
you ever taste any, Miss Eliza?” 
“Yes, I did, many times,” was the reply. “And 


that reminds me, I am going to have shortcake for 
supper to-night, and I will bring a piece in to you.” 

“You are very good,” said Silas. “I do miss 
mother’s cooking. How I shall stand it at the inn 
I don’t know.” 

“They say the cook there is a real good one,” 
remarked Miss Eliza. 

“Yes, but he’s a man,” said Silas. ‘‘Give me a 
woman’s cooking every time. I guess mother 
spoiled me.” And again he sighed. 

At.supper time Miss Eliza carried a generous 
piece of shortcake covered with a napkin in to 


| that impudent and scandalous Advertisement 
| That I, Tho. Jenner (who never went by any other 
| Name) am now at Burford in Oxfordshire, that I 
| have the Hounds mentioned in the said Adver- 

tisement, that I shall not only keep them, but will 
| make those well bred Persons sensible that I have 
| avery good Claim to near half the Pack that remain 
| at Salisbury, having for several years last past 
| been the greatest Contributor towards keeping the 
| Huntsmen Hounds and Horses there, otherwise 

the said Pack had been three years since laid 
| down.—Tho. Jenner.” 


® & 
A RECITAL IN THE TRENCHES. 


Vi I three battle lines extend continuously for 
three or four hundred miles, almost any- 
thing may happen somewhere along the 

| way. The following pretty incident is one thing 

that happened, according to a letter from a sol- 
| dier in Belgium that is printed in the New York 
| Tribune: 
It was a miserable night. 
filled the trenches. Suddenly out of the darkness 
came a voice. It was singing a Welsh ballad 
called ‘‘Hob y deri dando,” and it was a fine tenor 
voice. It was the cheeriest sound I had ever 
heard. At the end, a round of applause came 
down the trenches; but imagine our surprise to 
hear clapping and calls for more, in good English, 
from the German trenches. Thereupon the Welsh- 
man gave “Mentra Gwen.” 

Meantime we realized that not a shot had been 
fired by either side during the singing. We had 
forgotten all about war. So a bargain was struck 
with the Germans, that if the Welshman would 
give us another song neither side would fire any 
more until daylight. 

The third song was “‘Hen Wiad fy Nhadau.” It 
was probably the first time that the stirring Welsh 
anthem was ever heard on this dismal Flemish 
morass. 


A heavy rain had 


® & 


THE WATER CURE. 


Swedish farmer who lived on his wheat farm 
A in Minnesota was taken ill, and his wife 
telephoned the doctor. 

“If you have a thermometer,” answered the 
physician, “take his temperature. 1 will be out 
and see him presently. ”’ 

An hour or so later, when the doctor drove up, 
the woman met him at the door. 

“How is he?” asked the doctor. 

“Vell,” said she, “I ban put the barometer on 
him like you tell me, and it say, ‘Very dry,’ so I 
give him a pitcher of vater to drink, and now he 
ban gone back to vork.”’ 


® & 


THE LAST STRAW. 
| Tes Philadelphia Public Ledger tells about 





a Scottish boy and an English boy who were 
fighting desperately, when their mothers 
| appeared and separated them. The Scottish boy, 
although the smaller, was the more pugnacious. 
| “What garred ye ficht a big laddie like that 
| for?” said the mother, as she wiped the blood 
| from his nose. 
“And I’ll ficht him again,” said the boy, “if he 
says Scotsmen wear kilts because their feet are 
too big to get into their trousers!” 
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DRAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 
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COME, HAVE YOUR TICKETS READY! 


VACATION. 


BY 
ALIX THORN. 





We slept outdoors last night, 
Did Bob and I; 

We made a bed of boughs, 
So green and high! 


I said, “Oh, who's afraid!” 
Then came a noise! 

The queerest crackling sound, 
And — we're just boys. 


I happened to look up — 
Like mother’s eyes 

The peaceful stars looked down 
From quiet skies. e 


Then I felt big and strong, 
The oddest way; 

And — well, at last it came: 
The bright new day! 


& & 


LEAF LADIES. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


HE three children filing across the 
meadow looked rather forlorn. It was 
the first time that they had ever spent a 


week on grandfather’s farm, and the-very day | 





after their arrival their mother had been sud- | 


denly called away. When the buggy drove 


off with her, a cloud seemed to settle over | 
everything; all three children, Jack, Virginia, | 


and little Sue, felt unhappy and even a little | 


cross. 

‘*No one to take us round, no one to show 
us things!’? grumbled Jack. ‘‘I wish we 
hadn’t come!’’ 

‘*There’s Molly!’ cried Virginia suddenly. 
‘Listen! She’salways singing. I don’t think 
she was ever discontented in her life.’’ 

Molly wasa girl who lived on the next' farm. 
She was round-faced and jolly; if she ever 
were discontented, no one knew it. She came 
down the path swinging her basket and sing- 
ing. Atsight of the mournful line of children, 
she stopped short and crinkled her face in a 
smile. 

‘*Mother’s gone,’’ explained Jack. ‘‘And 
we don’t know what to play or what to do 
with ourselves. ’’ 

‘*‘T see,’’ said Molly. She stood quite 
still and her eyes took on a far-away look. 
“Oh, by the way,’’ she asked briskly, a 
moment later, ‘‘did you ever know the Leaf 
ladies ?’’ 

The children answered with one voice that 
they did not. Their bored look vanished and 
their faces brightened. 

Molly took little Sue by the hand and began 
to walk on. ‘‘I’ll introduce you, then, of 
course,’’ she said. She led them through a 
brown cornfield and across a dry, spicy 
meadow; then, where the meadow touched 
the edge of a big woods, she made them all 
sit down. ‘‘You wait here, and I’ll ask the 
ladies to come. ’? 

Jack and Virginia and Sue were all looking 
pleased and interested when she came back, 
a few minutes later. ‘‘Now,’’ said Molly, 
taking her seat and putting a hand under 





the lid of her basket, ‘‘here they are—or 
as many as [ could call together in such a 
short time. I will introduce them to you.’’ 

She drew out a bright leaf, so beautiful in 
color that Jack and Virginia gave a little ery 
of pleasure. ‘*This is Miss Oak Leaf,’’ Molly 
explained. ‘‘At this time of year she begins 
to dress in russet clothes, red and brown. 
See how the colors mix in her broad rufties. 
Then here comes Miss Locust Leaf. She’sa 
tall, slim girl; she wore a yellow-green, but 
now she is all decked out in buff- and lemon- 
colored flounces. ’’ 

The children examined the two leaves with 
delighted interest. Then, at Molly’s bidding, 
Jack put his hand under the lid and drew out 
a third. ‘‘What’s this beauty’s name?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*That’s Miss Gum Leaf. You came from 
the North, so you don’t know. She’s quite a 
little lady, and later on her red October clothes 
will be lovely,’’? Molly answered. ‘‘Now, 
Virginia—your turn. ’’ 

Virginia held up her leaf with a happy 
laugh, and Molly laughed with her. ‘‘That’s 
Mistress Maple,’’ she said, ‘‘the loveliest of 
the whole lot. Look at her carefully. She 
changes her dress early. See her bright over- 
skirts, scarlet from hem to hem, with splashes 
of gold. And here’s a sister of hers in a 
gold frock splashed with scarlet. And still 
another sister, all in clear yellow from top to 
toe. ”? 

‘*It must have been spun out of pure gold.’’ 
Virginia sighed in delight. ‘‘Oh, I didn’t 
know that leaves could be so lovely and so 
interesting !’’ 

Little Sue’s eyes were round as she poked 
her fat fist into the basket. It came out clutch- 
ing two sprays of green. 

‘*But they’re not Leaf ladies!’’ cried the 
others. Sue looked grieved; she was afraid 
that the game had ended. 

Molly laughed as she pried open the chubby 
fingers. 

‘* No, but they came from Tree Town, 
all the same, and they’re just as fine as the 
rest. These are Miss Pine Twig and Miss 
Cedar Twig. They wear green all the year 
round ; in fact, their family name is Evergreen. 
Miss Cedar comes out sometimes in the pret- 
tiest jewels you ever saw — turquoises, they 
look like. ’’ 

‘*T like them just as well as the Leaf ladies, ’’ 
said Sue, dimpling. ‘‘They’re going home 
with me, too.’’ 

‘Oh, they’re all going home with us!’’ 
Virginia cried. ‘‘And a dozen more besides. 
We will press them in a book. ’’ 

So up and down through Tree Town went 
the four, gathering leaves until their hands 
and their pockets were full. Birch and Poplar 
ladies they found, Aspen, Chestnut, Beech, and 
many more. 

Molly led them to a bank where lived the 
graceful Fern family—tall, slender folk dressed 
in lacy green. Fern ladies without number 
they gathered to carry home. 

As they trudged out of the woods, Virginia 
looked up suddenly and smiled. ‘‘A little 
while ago we were nearly ready to cry,’’ she 
said. 

‘*We didn’t know what to do with our- 
selves,’’ Jack explained to Molly. 

**O child,’’ wise Molly answered, ‘‘there’s 
always something to do if you look for it hard 
enough. It is generally close at hand, too.’’ 


NOT ONE SHOULD MISS THE TRAIN; 














IT'S “ALL ABOARD" FOR GRANDMA'S—OLD HOME WEEK'S HERE AGAIN! 


MR. NOAH’S NEIGHBORS. 


BY FRANCES KIRKLAND. 


IV ING in an ark is much more lonely than | 
living in a house. When people are} 


sailing upon the blue waters of the South 
Seas, or floating about among the icebergs of 
the Arctic regions, they have no time to think 
what the next-door neighbors are doing. In 
fact, there is not any ‘‘next door,’’ and there 
are no neighbors. 

‘*T’m tired of traveling,’? Mr. Noah said 
one morning to Mrs. Noah. ‘‘We are con- 
stantly being taken from the nursery, and the 
children imagine they’re sending us off to 
the ends of the seas. I’m getting old, and 
going about has become tiresome. I’d like to 
stop somewhere long enough to know my 
neighbors. ’’ 

**Yes, yes, my dear,’’? Mrs. Noah replied. 
She was quite startled, for usually Mr. Noah 
was the gayest of adventurers. ‘Yes, yes, 
take a day off and visit the neighbors. Go 
where you please.’’ 

‘*Tf it weren’t for this shelf I believe that I 
would,’’ said Mr. Noah from where he stood 
beside the nursery clock. 

‘*You might jump,’’ suggested Mrs. Noah, 
as she glanced down from the shelf. 


At her words Mr. Noah leaped into the air, | 


and when he came down he landed—splash ! 


gurgle!—right in theaquarium! Now, strange | 


as it may seem, Mr. Noah did not know how to 


swim. After his first dive he came tg the sur- | 


face and floated. He looked about in wonder. 








DRAWN BY J. W. F. KENNEDY 


THE TOY BOAT. 


BY MATTIE LEE HAUSGEN. 


It’s great fun — playing with a boat — 
To watch her ride the waves and float; 
Some days the water's very blue, 

And when the boat sails back to you 
You think of white birds in the sky 
That flap their snowy wings and fly. 


| ‘*So this is water,’? he remarked. ‘‘I’ve 
| often seen it before, but always from the deck 
of the ark. It isn’t just what I expected; still 
there must be neighbors about, and I’ll make 
their acquaintance. ’’ 

**Hello, Mr. Noah!’’ called a little goldfish. 
‘*Glad you came to see us to-day. How are 
Mrs. Noah and the animals? I am sorry that 
you left the ark at home.’’ 

*“‘Glad to see you, Goldfish,’’ said Mr. 
Noah. ‘‘You see I’ve made a strange leap. 
I’m not so good a swimmer as you are, and, 
well—can you tell me how to get out of this— 
this —’’ 

‘*Aquarium,’’ prompted the goldfish. ‘‘I 
ean’t say, can’t say. Never tried it myself. 
How did you get in?’’ 

**T jumped. ’’ 

**Can’t you jump out?’’ 

Mr. Noah tried, but he soon sank back ex- 
| hausted. ‘‘No use,’’ he said at last. 

In vain the goldfishes strove to comfort Mr. 
Noah. They offered him food and showed 
him their castle and shells. They swam about 
him and showed him their strongest stroke; 
but poor Mr. Noah was getting more water- 
logged every minute. Just then the children 
| found him and set him in the sunny window 
| to dry. 

On the window ledge sat Briar, the Persian 
kitten, taking her morning nap. ‘‘Wake up, 
Briar!’’ called Mr. Noah. ‘‘I’m out seeing 
the world, and I’d like to know you!’’ 

Briar opened a sleepy eye and snapped up 
a fly that was buzzing round her nose. She 
looked as if she would have liked to eat Mr. 
Noah, too. With a growl she jumped to the 
floor. 

‘*We haven’t an animal in the ark with such 
manners as that cat!’’? said Mr. Noah in 
shocked surprise. 

No neighbors were in sight, and Mr. Noah 
began to feel very lonely. From the window 
he could see the top of the dolls’ house standing 
below him. ~ 

‘*T think I’ll jump down,”’ he said. 
not fall into the water this time. ’’ 
moment he was again in the air. 

When Mr. Noah landed on the roof of the 
dolls’ house all the dolls came running out— 
the French doll, the Eskimo doll, the cook, 
and ever so many others. 

**O my! You gave us such a scare!’’ they 
cried. ‘‘Why don’t you sail your ark so that 
it won’t bump into our roofs?’’ 

Poor Mr. Noah! How he wished himself 
back in the ark with the elephants, and the 
dromedaries, and the kangaroos, and all the 
everyday animals! But how was he to get 
there? 

After a long, long time of waiting and wish- 
ing, along came the housemaid with her broom. 
She swept Mr. Noah into the middle of the 
room, and then picked him up out of the 
dust. 

‘‘O bother!’’ she grumbled, as she spied 
the ark on the shelf and dropped Mr. Noah 
into it. 

‘*Home again and glad to be?’’ asked Mrs. 
Noah. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Noah. ‘‘This is the best 
place that I know, and the animals are all 
good neighbors. ’’ 

‘*T think so, too,’’ said Mrs. Noah. Then 
she sang softly in a comforting voice: 

**East, west, 
Hame’s best!”’ 
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Buy the heat 
without fault! 





You remember, just a little 
while ago, you vowed that 
never would you put off 
for another winter placing 
radiator heating in your 


home or building. Cold 
weather is almost here! 
Prepare for it now, by plac- 
ing your order for the heat 
without a fault — 


ANERICAN [DEAL 


These ideal heating outfits warm 
every room uniformly because 
the AMERICAN Radiators are 
apportioned in size exactly to 
the cubical contents, window- 
surface and exposed walls of 
each room. The heat as needed 
then flows in exact volume from 
the IDEAL Boiler to every radi- 
ator — silently and invincibly — 
high winds cannot arrest nor 
chilling cold offset their ample 
flow of warmth. 


These outfits are totally unlike old-fash- 
ioned methods — which cannot carry 
the warmth in windy weather, and 
which the older and looser they get the 
more they distribute ash-dust and coal- 
gases to make endless drudgery for 
the women and pollute the atmosphere 
of the home. 


If all the people knew, after a year’s trial, of 
the comforts, the lessened coal bills, doctor 
bills, repair bills, cleaning bills, and the saving 
in labor, fire protection, absencc of blackening, 
rusting, storing, etc., no one would be willing 
to go back to old fashioned heating. 


If you now own, or are about to buy or rent, 
you oweit to yourself to use that same shrewd- 
ness and foresightedness in planning, buying 
or leasing as taught by ablest Builders and 
Real Estate men everywhere; that is, put in 
an IDEAL-AMERICAN outfit now—at pres- 
ent most favorable prices — iron prices now 
rule lowest in 10 years past—and in these dull 
months you get the services of the most 
skilled Fitters. 

Don’t be caught 
unprepared an- 
other winter —in- 
vestigate now. 


Call your dealer on 
the phone today 
and get his esti- 
mate. It will sur- 
prise you how well 
within reach is the 
price — and in the 
years to follow 
you’ ll enjoy perfect 
comfort and learn 
to save heating 
dollars that will re- 
pay you many 
times the original 
investment. Can 
you make your 
money do more? 
Act now! Ask for 
free catalog: “Ideal 
Heating. 





A No. 4- ee IDEAL Boiler 
and 184 - ft. of 38-in 


AMERICA! Radiators, 
costing the owner $160 
were used to heat this cot: 
tage. At this price the 
goods cen be bought of any 
reputable, competent Fit- 
ter. This did notinclude 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which va 
according to climatic and 
other conditions. 


_— 
$150 stationary Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner, 
with iron suction pipe run- 
ning to each floor. Guar- 
anteed unfailing. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 

eceeeeee  \ coe \ |) commences 

Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 

816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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A STURDY ABSOLUTIST. 


RANCIS Joseph, the aged Emperor of Aus- 
F tria, has always conscientiously maintained 

the divine right of royal families to rule, and 
denied the right of the people to choose the rulers 
or the form of government they prefer. Never 
has he voluntarily yielded, even in matters of form, 
when this principle was involved. In 1859, the 
northern provinces of Italy, then under Austrian 
rule, achieved their independence, with the assist- 
ance of the French under Napoleon III. After 
the war was finished, the two monarchs met to 
draw up a treaty of peace. 

As there was no government chosen by the 
people of those provinces at that time, Napoleon, 
in framing the treaty, wrote in the following pro- 
vision : 

‘The Emperor of Austria cedes to the Emperor 
of France the provinces in question, which the 
Emperor of France will, in turn, cede to such 
governments as may be chosen by the people of 
the respective provinces.”’ 

Having written the draft, Napoleon handed it to 
the Emperor of Austria. He read it, and handed 
it back with a frown. 

“IT cannot sign that,” he said. 

‘“‘What is objectionable?” asked Napoleon in 
surprise. 

“*I object to the clause providing for your cession 
of the provinces to a government chosen by the 
people,” replied Francis Joseph. 

“But,” explained Napoleon, “‘it is clearly under- 
stood, not only by the people of the provinces, but 
by all Europe, that France did not engage in this 
war for the purpose of acquiring the provinces 
herself, but solely for the purpose of achieving 
their independence. Certainly France cannot 
break faith with them and the world by retaining 
them.” 

‘*‘What you and France will do with them is no 
concern of mine,’’ said Francis Joseph. “The 
fortunes of war have gone against me, and I 
cheerfully pay the penalty. I cede the provinces 
to you—to you, the conqueror, not to the people. 
I will not attach my name to any document that 
recognizes the right of these people, who have 
been mine and whom I now give to you, to have any 
voice in the question of their government. That 
does not concern them; it is a question only for 
their kings and rulers. Such an admission on 
my part that they had a right to choose their own 
government would be utterly revolutionary and 
subversive of all true government. What you 
may do later with the provinces is your own con- 
cern; but I cannot sign any document admitting 
the right of the people to select their government.” 

The treaty, as finally signed by the two em- 
perors, shows that Francis Joseph gained his 
point; he ceded the provinces to Napoleon—with- 
out one word about the subsequent choice of gov- 
ernment by the people! 


® 


THE TONGUES OF TYROL. 


HE tramper in Tirol must have some knowl- 
edge of German, says Mr. James Church 
Alvord in the Field. If he wishes to do no 
more than a dozen, or even twenty, miles a day, a 
smattering is imperative. In some of the smaller 
villages, indeed, he will discover a jargonized 
Latin, with one maid at the inn to translate it into 
German. A scrap of French and a suspicion of 
Italian, too, will prove of great assistance, for the 
land is neighbor unto Babel. 

We had, says Mr. Alvord, all counted, nearly 
twenty Italian words when we started off across 
the borders of Italy and Austria to nick the edge 
of Switzerland. The way lay through the Val 
Viola. The landlord at Bormio insisted that the 
distance was twenty miles, and possessed a ‘good 
mule path all the way.” My respect for the mule 
has risen; he finds that path, apparently; I did 
not. 

At half past five in the afternoon the sun was 
dropping toward the horizon; there had not been 
a track for a mile, a human voice or face for three 
hours. We were trusting to a “road” that had 
just turned up, and looked like a path made by 
an irresponsible cow. Round us the ice fields 
dribbled; above us the forest hung black. Out of 
the illimitable silence a voice broke, singing, and 
we yeHed. A lad of a dozen years popped up, a 
Jack-in-the-box from behind a crag. 

“Do you speak German?” I demanded in that 
language. 

“Si, signore,” he answered. 

“Where’s the road to La Rosa?’ 

No response. 

“Do you speak French?” 

“Si, signore.”’ 

“Then where’s the road to La Rosa?” 

No response. 

I mustered my poor Italian, tried again, received 
the same words, and then a pointing finger. But 
as I rushed down the declivity, the lad proved 
that he could speak French as well, for, sticking 
his palm under madame’s nose, he demanded a 
“sou.” 


I tried him with that. 


® © 


HIS NATIONALITY. 


EVIEWING his Calcutta days as secretary 
for the acting governor of Bengal, Mr. 
Stanley Coxon relates an anecdote of a 

dinner in honor of the executive. 

On assembling in the room, our host remarked: 

“Yes, I think we are all Irishmen, but I’m a bit 
doubtful about that fellow Coxon.” 

I was not at the time quite sure what I was. 
My reply, however, gave me away entirely, and 


delighted the heart of our genial host. In the 
most innocent manner I remarked: 
“No, sir, I’m afraid you can’t claim me. I was 


born there, but I’ve never been there!” 
I have worn the shamrock ever since. 


® © 


“DEADHEADS.” 


MISSIONARY was returning to Basel from 
Patagonia, bringing with iim for the pur- 
poses of science a collection of Patagonian 

skulls. The customhouse officers, says the New 
York Evening Post, opened the chest, and informed 
the owner that the consignment must be classed 
as animal bones, and taxed at so much a pound. 
The missionary was indignant. So the officials 
agreed toreconsider. When the waybill had been 
revised, it exempted the grim relics from duty in 
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the following words: 
“Chest of native skulls. Personal effects, al- 
ready worn.” 
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If a Giant Cut the Wires 


Suppose all telephones were 
silent, and that for forty-eight 
hours you could not even call a 
telephone exchange anywhere 
in the Bell System to ask what 
the trouble was! 


Imagine the confusion which 
would prevail—with personal 


visits and messengers substi- 


tuted for direct, instant com- 


munication; with sidewalks, 
street carsand elevators jammed; 
with every old-fashioned means 
of communication pressed into 
service and all of them com- 


bined unable to carry the load. 


The instant contact of mer- 
chantwithcustomer,of physician 
with patient, of friend with friend, 
would be severed; the business 
man and the housewife would 
lose the minutes and hours the 
telephone savesthem. The eco- 
nomic loss would be incalculable. 


There would not be time 
enough to do the things we are 
accustomed to do, and social as 


well as business life would be 
paralyzed. 

Such a condition is almost in- 
conceivable. The Bell System has 
developed telephone service to 
the highest degree of usefulness 
and made it so reliable that its 
availability is never questioned. 
It has connected cities, towns 
and the remotest places from 
coast to coast, and has taught 
the people the advantages of 
nation-wide telephone facilities. 


Plans are made, buildings 
built and businesses run with 
Bell Service taken for granted, 
and yet we have to imagine what 
it would mean to be entirely 
without telephones before the 
great value of this ever-present 
service can really be appreciated. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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For Lack of 
Bran Food 


Many a headache— 
Many a cross word— 


Many a dull day could be saved 
by bran food. 

Most folks know this, but the bran foods 
they try are not tempting, so they quit. 

Pettijohn’s corrects this. It is lus- 
cious wheat flakes hiding 25 per cent of . 
bran. Try it once and folks will miss it 
if you fail to serve it daily. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We’ll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (999) 














If you can’t pull the 
shade up— 


or if sometimes it will not stay’down, the 
trouble is in the roller. Buy Hartshorn's, 
and you avoid such annoyances. They are 
used in over 10,000,000 homes. No tacks 
are necessary Pree: send for valuable 
book, ** How to Get the Best Service from 
Your Shade Rollers." In buying shade 
rollers, always look for this signature. 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
hheadt Ylaathorme ~*~" Tiewart 13. 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 














THIS NEW TOY 


bg | yg any youngster’s heart. It is a smaller model 

rantz Premier Electric Cleaner — 14 inches high. 
it ae a nighiy polished aluminum nozzle, revolving brush, 
dust bag and handle—just like the big one. 


This size operates wieat electricity, 
and can be had for 25c in stamps or silver. 
It is well worth a dollar, but is sold at the 
smaller figure 
electricity in 0 in order to advertise 
the full-size Frantz Premier 
Electric Cleaner. 


ane kiddies like 
“keep house”’ 
with the Toy 
Frantz-Premier. 
So, if you want 
to make a hit 
with them, 
and at 







25¢ 











the same 
time give 
thema 
toy they 
won't 


Address THE FRANTZ PREMIER COMPANY 
1102 Power Avenze, Cleveland, Ohio 








Get This FREE 


Magnificent BUSH Motor Car 





And the Agency for Your Territory 


Get a Car Free and quality to make $3000 to 
ie 


ear and up in the Automobile Business. A Postal brings 
fu details of this great Free Auto Offer. Write quick—be- 


fore your territory is taken. Address me like this—J. H. 
Boek building Ne BUSH MOTOR La ery inc., Dept. 8 
North Clark St. and Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ills. 





STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOMECURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. i outa The larvest Stammering School in the world. 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


° 99 
REE esas COLLAR 
al 


State size on al and whether 
like cut or:low 












ou 

turnover style. 
9 mate COLLAR Co., 

Dept. Boston, Mass. 
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“We are advertised 
by our loving friends” 
@ 'y a * 
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Mellins tood 
Gil 


Your baby will spend 
all her time growing 
strong and healthy, 
instead of worrying 
along, if you give her 
Mellin’s Food, properly 
prepared with cow’s 
milk. 
Send today for our book, 


“The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 
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Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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This Marvelous Camera 


ON co TRIAL! 
Ban erry 3 on SDprov 


bar to prove that itis tha 
sumer cone sensation wank 









turn at our expense. 
If you keep it simply 
pay $1 when you get the camera, then 
$1 per month until our special price 
of only §5 is paid. No experience 
required. Plain instructions and 
everything complete with outfit so you 
can begin taking pictures the moment it arrives. We guarantee 
that even a child can operate it. Send Coupon below for Camera. 
r= = The Chicago Ferrotype Com == = 
Desk 130, F. m. 
i Send me at once one complete model Mandel-ette Camera 
outfit including supply of post cards and instructions. I 
i agree to pay $1 when on the camera, examine and test it 1 
thoroughly A} if satished keep it and pay you $1 a month | 
I until your special price of $5 is paid. 
return it at the end of 10 days. 





Otherwise I will | 
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| sons. The arm, swing- 
| ing at an angle with 








NATURE G SCIENCE 


MONG THE RUBBER TREES.—In a recent 

address to the Royal Geographical Society, 
Commander Herbert A. Edwards, member of the 
Bolivia- Brazil Boundary Commission, said that 
the life of the seringeiro, or native rubber col- 
lector, in the interior of Bolivia and Brazil is 
particularly hard and comfortless. Living alone 
or with one companion in the depths of the forest, 
he begins his day shortly after four o’clock in the 
morning. At that hour he rises, lights his own 
fire with wood that he gathered the night before, 
boils and drinks a cup of coffee, shoulders a rifle, 
and taking a small hatchet and some little tin 
cups, starts out on his morning round. He visits 
each rubber tree in his strada in turn, makes little 
incisions in the bark of each, and fixes a little tin 
cup to catch the white sap, or rubber milk, that 
flows therefrom. After all his trees have been 
tapped, he returns to his hut, cooks his midday 
meal of xarque (dried meat) and beans, and at 
once, if he is alone, starts out to collect the milk 
from the cups. For that purpose he carries across 
his shoulders a rubber bag that holds from three 
to four gallons. Returning home, he goes to his 
little rubber hut, starts the fire in his furnace with 
a special fuel, which, of course, he has to prepare 
beforehand, puts the milk into a large pan, and 
slowly heats it. When it is hot enough, he pours 
it over his ‘‘rubber ball,’’ which is mounted on a 
long stick; he must hold the ball in the smoke of 
the furnace, and must keep it revolving. This 
process is known as “‘smoke-drying.”. As the 
furnace chimney discharges its smoke inside the 
hut, and as the fumes of the simmering milk are 
particularly pungent, the atmosphere in which he 
has to work becomes indescribably stifling and 
nauseating. By the time he has dried all his milk 
it is dark, and he eats his supper and goes to bed. 
Day in and day out, that is his life, varied only 
too certainly with attacks of fever, rheumatism, 
and ptomaine poisoning caused by bad food. The 
sanitation of the little communities in which he 
lives is bad, and the water is often unwholesome ; 
typhoid, dysentery, and kindred diseases often kill 
him. Everywhere beriberi, tuberculosis, and, of 
course, malarial fever and ague are prevalent. 
Without exaggeration, it may be said that every 
man, woman, and child living in the forest is sub- | 
ject to periodic attacks of deadly malaria, with 
consequent enlargement of the spleen and liver 
complaints. 
some animal or bird, or if he is near a stream 
catches fish; but they are his only fresh food. Tl 
nourished, hard worked in a fever-haunted coun- 
try, improperly clothed, and often wet from morn- 
ing until night, the rubber workers have a very 
high mortality. Small wonder is it that every little 
isolated barraca has its own cemetery, in which is 
nearly always & newly made grave. 
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HE AEROSCOPE.—The aéroscope seems 
likely to fill the place at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition that the Ferris wheel pied at 


Occasionally the. seringeiro shoots | 





























Fresh from the Trees 


Sunkist 


Delicious Valencia Oranges 





You can get from your dealer now 
delicious California Valencia Oranges 
picked fresh from the tree—not cold 
| storage fruit. 

And what is better for children in 
summer than this sweet, juicy, health- 
ful food ? 

Oranges are food and drink com- 
bined-in Mother Nature's germ-proof 
package, free from contamination. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Serve them every day this summer 
—at breakfast, luncheon, dinner, in 
salads and desserts, in refreshing, 
cooling drinks. 

Your dealer has them. Order now. 
Remember, this delicious fruit is 
ripened on the tree, and you can get 
it every day this summer. 

Send for our free recipe book. 
Save Sunkist wrappers for beautiful 
silver premiums. 




















the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. This huge 
steel structure, whieh 
in appearance some- 
how suggests a dino- 
saur, consists of a 
243-foot lifting arm, 
counterbalanced on a 
41-foot tower, and is 
run by electric power. 
At the end of the lift- 
ing arm is a double- 
decked passenger car 
that can carry 120 per- 











the tower, lifts the car 
in swoops and spirals 
to a height of 265 feet, 
or higher than the pape Mitts 

Ferris wheel. From that elevation the passengers 
can look 200 miles out to sea. Eight four-wheeled 
trucks that run on a circular track support the 
whole structure, which revolves about a vertical 
axis. The lifting arm is counterbalanced by an 


600,000 pounds, and that is supported by a 30-foot 
lever. Bir 

N ALL-ELECTRIC VILLAGE.—In a new 

. suburb of Toledo known as Wildwood, a real 
estate company has built a large number of houses 
that are provided with electric current for lighting, 
cooking, and power. The kitchen of each house 
contains an electric stove, as well as other labor- 
saving appliances. The householders buy their 
current from the real estate company, which in 
turn gets its supply in bulk from the central power 
station. Each customer is allowed to fix the 


use monthly, and if he uses more, has to pay for 
it at a higher rate. During five months, the aver- 
age amount of current used in cooking by thirty- 
six houses was ninety-seven kilowatt hours a 
month. The venture is too recent for us to know 
whether it will be permanently successful, but it 
suggests a future in which household electricity 
will be much better understood and appreciated 
than it is now. 


Colorado Springs with the summit of Pikes Peak, 





} Scale in Miles 
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be the highest antomobile road in the world. The 
route will follow the old carriage road to the 


bridges. 
per cent., the route must follow a most tortuous 


As the grade will nowhere exceed ten 


met | course in order to surmount the precipitous moun- 








MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICACO 
C ASH ; Spend summer gathering insects, butterflies. 

y big prices. Many worth $5.00-$10.00, All 
salable. Men. Women. Get instructions, Price-list, pictures, 


tain sides. Wherever the views are especially 
fine, the builders of the road have provided turn- 
outs or view stations. The route of the new 
highway is shown in the accompanying illustration 





descriptions. Send stp. Sinclair,Box244,D.7 74, LosAngeles, Cal. 





from the Engineering Record. 
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.§ “Aluminum Kitchen” } 





immense block of concrete that weighs about 




















Dept. A60, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 
Always Ask for Sunkist 
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_ 'TWELVE-COMBINATION : 
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HIS Combination Outfit, which has been well-named the “Aluminum $ 
Kitchen,” consists of the articles shown in the illustration, numbered 1 0 
to 4 inclusive. The Combinations, which may be obtained from these @ 
four pieces, are shown in the illustrations numbered 5 to 12 inclusive, and the % 
combined Combinations are as follows: No. 1 Windsor Kettle; No. 2, 4 
Pudding Pan; No. 3, Steaming Tray with nontilting device; No.4, Pie Plate; 0 
No. 5, Deep Roaster, by using Nos. 1 and 2; No. 6, Stew Kettle, by using 
Nos. 1 and 4; No. 7, Cooker and Steamer, by using Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4; No. 
8, Egg Poacher, by using No. 1 with Rack and Egg Cups; No. 9, Coffee 


Roaster, by using Nos. 1 and 3; No. 10, Bean Baker, by using Nos. 2 and 4; 
No. 11, Cooker and Steamer, by using Nos. 1, 2, and 3; No. 12, Cereal 
Cooker, by using Nos. 1, 2, and 4. 


maximum amount of current that he expects to | | 
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OTORING UP PIKES PEAK.—The new 
seventeen-mile highway that is to connect | 


14,109 feet above sea level, will, say the builders, | 


If you have been planning to make a beginning in fitting up your kitchen 
with Aluminum ware, here is your opportunity to get the equivalent of a very 
costly and complete outfit. Our illustration is but a suggestion of the possi- 
bilities of this Outfit. Many other Combinations will suggest themselves as it 





panies each Outfit. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


For a limited time this Twelve-Combination “Aluminum Kitchen,” 

with Fifteen- Year Guarantee Certificate, will be given to Companion 
sub rs only for one new solicited subscription and $1.00 extra; 
or sold for $3.50. In either case we deliver free anywhere in the 
U. S.A new subscription already sent us cannot count on this Offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


summit, and will be twenty feet wide except at | 
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is put to use. The manufacturers’ Fifteen-Year Guarantee Certificate accom- 
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THE + gi £ COMPANION is an illus- | 
trated wee paper for all the family. | 
Its Ah price is $2.00 a year, in adva 
including postage prepaid to any address in "he 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign | 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, | 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New mate may begin at any time during | 


sie ey me Renewals should be sent by subscribers | 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 


collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | | phant, which I retained in my own possession two 


is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Expr ess Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when. the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














GROWING OLD TOO EARLY. 
IV. The Perils of Arteriosclerosis. 

E have learned something about the | 
meaning of high blood pressure and | 
arteriosclerosis; next we are to con- | 
sider what the perils are. They take | 

















orders,”’ 


and tear to which the system is subjected. Those 
organs are especially the heart, the liver, and the 
kidneys. 

The willing heart has to work twice as hard as 
it should in order to force the blood through the 
vessels that have become, or are becoming, like 
contracted and brittle pipestems, instead of the 
supple and elastic tubes that healthy arteries are. 
But in spite of the heart’s best efforts, the stream 
of blood is sluggish and reluctant, so that the 
poisons that are formed in the system are not 
fiushed out and carried away as they should be. 
Then the liver and kidneys must redouble their 
exertions in order to get rid of the waste matter. 
Sooner or later they all grow tired, they do their 
work more and more imperfectly, the poisons ac- 
cumulate in the blood, and a condition of conscious | 
ill health begins. 

The heart is at the pumps all the time, and is the 
chief sufferer; in many cases it is attacked by ; 
valvular disease, or angina pectoris, or it becomes 
ruptured. Other grave results may be Bright’s | 
disease, cirrhosis of the liver, hemorrhage, which 
may take place into the brain with fatal results, ! 
aud innumerable other disorders, nervous and! 
physical, from which no portion of the body is | 
exempt. 

You must not think that the first stages of this 
unhappy condition are necessarily disagreeable. 


A person with the first signs of high blood pressure | eat up the value of his own head, trunk, and body 
often feels stimulated; he actually feels better | every year. 


than he does when the first efforts at reduction ' 
are successful. But that stage is soon followed | 
by one in which the*patient feels generally out of 
sorts; there is ‘‘nothing’: much” the matter, and 
yet he never feels quite well. At the same time 
he often resents every suggestion that he change 
his mode of life. He tries to hide from himself the 
fact that he loses breath after slight exertion, or 
that he is constantly troubled with a worrying 
headache, or that he is beginning to lie awake for 
hours before it is time to get up. But that is the 
time—and the only time—when treatment will help | 
him. Suggestions for treatment will follow in the | 
next and last article. 
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THE TELEPATHY OF KINDNESS. 
HEN Otto Rudbeck came to this country 





the form of so-called “degenerative dis- | 
ially the degeneration of | 
the organs that must bear the brunt of the wear | 


| imperfectly acquainted—that he won their almost 
| idolatrous affection. 

Active, sympathetic kindness is always under- 
stood. It is the practical Volapiik of humanity. 
Whether it makes a foreign word more intelligible 
or not, it is a speech in itself, and always makes 
its own plea for good will, cheerfulness, and 
| friendly relations. 
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PLOUGHING WITH ELEPHANTS. 


FTER exhibiting in all sections of the country, 
iA wrote P. T. Barnum, the famous showman, 
in his “Forty Years’ Recollections,” we sold 

out the entire establishment,— animals, cages, 
chariots, and paraphernalia,—excepting one ele- 


months for agricultural purposes. It occurred to 

me that if I could put an elephant to ploughing for 

a while on my farm in Bridgeport, it would be a 

capital advertisement for the American Museum. 

So I sent him to Connecticut in charge of his 
keeper, whom I dressed in Oriental costume. 
| Keeper and elephant were stationed on a six-acre 
lot that lay close beside the track of the New York 
| and New Haven Railroad. The keeper had a 
time-table of the road, and I instructed him to be 
busily engaged in ploughing whenever passenger 
trains were passing through. Of course the story 
soon appeared in the papers, and went the entire 
rounds of the press in this country, and even in 
Europe, that P. T. Barnum, “proprietor of the 
celebrated American Museum in New York,”’— 
and here is where the advertisement came in,— 
| had introduced elephants upon his farm, to do his 
| ploughing and heavy draft work. Hundreds of 
people came to witness the novel spectacle. Let- 

| ters poured in upon me from the secretaries of 

| state and county agricultural societies througliout 
the Union, saying that the presidents and directors 
of such societies had requested them to propound 
to me a series of questions in regard to the new 
| power I was using on my farm. These questions 
~_ something like the following: 
1. “Is the elephant a profitable agricultural 
animal ?’’ 

2. “How much can an elephant plough in a 
day?” 

3. ‘How much can he draw?” 

4. “How much does he eat?” 

5. “Will elephants make themselves generally 
useful on a farm?” 

6. ‘‘What is the price of an elephant?” 

7. ““Where can elephants be purchased?” 

Then would follow a score of other inquiries, 
such as, whether elephants were easily managed ; 
whether they would quarrel with cattle; whether 
it was possible to breed them; how old calf ele- 
| phants must be before they would earn their own 

| keep, and so on indefinitely. 

\ I began to be alarmed lest some one should buy 
an elephant, and so share the fate of the man who 
drew one in a lottery and did not know what to do 

| with him. Accordingly, I had a letter printed, 

| which I mailed to all my anxious inquirers. It 
was headed “Strictly confidential,” and I went on 

' to say—first begging my correspondents “not to 

| mention it’”—that to me the elephant was a val- 

uable agricultural animal because he was an 

, excellent advertisement for my Museum; but that 

| to other farmers he would prove very unprofitable 

for many reasons. In the first place, such an 

{ animal would cost from $3,000 to $10,000; in cold 

weather he could not work at all; in any weather 

he could not earn even half his living; he would 








Therefore I begged my correspond- 
ents not to do so foolish a thing as to undertake 
elephant farming. 

And so far as is known, none of them ever did! 
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NOT MISSED. 


ss HERE is no one,” remarked a politician 
who has been a candidate for Governor of 
Missouri, ‘‘who can take the wind out of a 
fellow’s sails so effectually as an old-time, leisurely 
| Missourian. For example: 

“After a twelve-years’ absence, during which I 
had graduated at the university, got my name in 
the paper a few times and bought a new suit of 
clothes, I went back to the little old country town 
where I had been a ‘poor but ambitious youth.’ 

“T expected a reception committee to meet me; 
but it did not. However, seeing the grandeur of 





he got a position as farm hand through | 
an employment agency. The wages | 

' ) were small, for Otto did not know 
enough English to bargain for himself, 
and Mr. Barrows was a busy, driving 
man, rather inclined to be petulant if anything | 
went wrong. The young fellow tried to do his | 
best, but his life was lonely; no one paid much 
attention to him, and the “kitchen chamber,” 
where he lodged, was not much more attractive 
than the horses’ stalls in the stable across the 
yard. 

“The fellow was no use to me,” Mr. Barrows 
declared, with some trace of the impatience that | 
had led to Otto’s dismissal still lingering in his | 
voice. “I guess he was willing enough, and he | 
had no bad habits, ’s far as I know, but I couldn’t 
make him understand what I wanted done. I’d 
rather work a little harder myself than bother 
with that kind of help.” 

The young Swede got another place before the 
day was out, and his second employer, Mr. Kemp, 
soon began to speak highly of the new hand. Mr. 
Kemp was a quiet, kind-hearted man, who took a 
genuine interest in the lad, and both he and his | 
wife did everything in their power to make the 
stranger feel at home in his unaccustomed sur- | 
roundings. They talked with him whenever they 
could, about himself and his family and the old | 
home across the sea, and Mrs.. Kemp often opened 
the organ and played over the songs and hymns | 
in a Swedish book of music he had brought with 
him when he came to America. 

Otto’s desire to be ‘“‘kep’ on’’ was so strong, and 
he proved to be so trustworthy, industrious a lad, 
that he stayed four or five years with the Kemps, | 
and would, doubtless, have remained longer had | 
not the failing health of his mother called him 
back to Sweden. 

Whenever anyone asked him about the difficulty 
his first employer had in making himself under- | 
stood, young Rudbeck used to shake his head | 
slowly, after a fashion of his own, and say, in his 
odd, stilted English, “Queeck, sharp words do not 
cut in.” His idea was that there is a kind of telep- 
athy between heart and heart that makes a word 

spoken in kindness more intelligible than the same | 
word flung out carelessly or impatiently. Matter- | 
of-fact people may smile incredulously at that, but 
it is certainly true that David Livingstone made | 
himself so well understood in the dialects of the 
native African tribes—with which he was very 














| store. Old Bill still sat at the back of the stove, 


| the stove and got right in front of my old friend, 


Tanne is an amusing example of Oriental 


| by a eunuch, that contained some ladies of the 


| peep in at the window, and got a blow across the 


| of the outrage. 


| sir, I have gone carefully into the case and see 
| exactly how it stands. 
| therefore you could never have committed such a 
| breach of good manners as is alleged to have taken 


my new clothes and stiff hat, my old acquaintances 
came round and shook hands quite cordially—all 
except old Bill McClanahan, who kept the general 


handy to the sawdust box. He never noticed me; 
didn’t even glance my way. 

“T was piqued—mad, in fact. I walked back to 
so that he had to look upon me in all my glory. 

“Slowly, casually, he looked up from under the 
flap of his old white hat, and remarked: 

‘Arthur, you been away somewhere, haven’t 
you?” 
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ALL A DREAM. 


subtlety in an anecdote that Mr. Sidney 
Whitman tells in “Turkish Memories.” The 
story is of a young diplomat who was sent to Con- 
stantinople to be trained for his profession. 
One day the diplomat met a carriage, guarded 


Sultan’s harem. The young man endeavored to 


face from the vigilant eunuch. He made a great 
uproar, and lodged a complaint with the Sultan 
himself. He was received in private audience, 
and Abdul Hamid listened patiently to his story 


On its conclusion the Sultan replied, ““My dear 


You are a gentleman, 


place; and consequently no eunuch could possibly 
have presumed to strike you. The whole affair 
must be the product of your fancy; pray let us 
dismiss it.” 
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PROOF POSITIVE. 


N a Chicago street the following conversa- 
tion was overheard between two Irishmen: 
“T understand, McGuire, that ye was fined 
foive dollars for assaultin’ Cullen.” 
“T was; and it was a proud momint whin Oi 
heard the sintince.” 
“And why?” 
“Begorry, I’m thinkin’ it showed which of us 
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Find Out Just What 


Multiple Cylinder Means 


Everywhere, people are talking about 
the multiple cylinder engine. They 
talk about what it will do, why it is 
better, how it has changed conditions. 
Find out what it is and why it does 
these things. Find out why people 
are talking about this wonderful im- 
provement. It’s all very simple when 
you look into it. 


We want to send you a fine little book 
that will tell you all about it, and post 
you so you can discuss this new prin- 
ciple. Write today for the book—a 
postal will do. Just say, “Send me 
the book”—but write your name and 


address very plainly. 
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had the best of the fight, didn’t it?” 


—— ae, 
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We Won't Let You Keep This Machine 
Unless It Satisfies You 


Every New Companion Sewing Machine is sold with the distinct understanding 
that, if not satisfactory in every particular after you have tried it in your home for 
three months, we shall insist upon taking it back at our expense, and refunding your 


money. 


We are ready and willing to do this because we know just what the 


New Companion will do in your home from our long and successful experience 
with the machine, covering more than a third of acentury. Be sure to get our new 
descriptive booklet and full particulars before deciding upon a new sewing machine. 


Our Low Prices 


will surprise you. A\s originators of the one-profit Factory- 
to-Home system, we are able to save you a large amount 
on the purchase of a high-grade sewing machine. Our 
plan is such that no individual stands between us and the 
factory, with the result that you get your machine at 
wholesale price. Tens of thousands have taken advan- 
tage of our Offer, and are to-day the proud owners of this 
fine sewing machine. 


Our “Get Acquainted” Offer 


A Set of Aluminum Measuring Spoons will be presented to 
each person who needs a new sewing machine and who will 
send for our descriptive booklet within the next 30 days. 
The purpose of this Offer is simply to acquaint you with 
the merits of this machine as described and illustrated in 
our booklet. There is no obligation to purchase a machine 
unless you so desire. Send 3 cents in stamps to pay for 
postage and packing on the Measuring Spoons. 


Remember, this Free Offer of the Measuring 
- Spoons is limited to 30 days only. Send 
to-day while the matter is fresh in mind. 


Address Sewing Machine Department 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion 


EN in 


We Pay the Freight Bill 


We pay all the freight charges to your nearest freight station. 
There will be absolutely nothing further to pay after 
sending us the low Factory-to-Home price. This arrange- 
ment makes an additional saving for you, as we frequently 
pay several dollars in freight charges on a single machine. 


Western Shipments. We are now able to make shipments to all points in 
California, Oregon, and Nevada, from our new shipping station in San Francisco, 
Cal. All orders and communications should be addressed to Boston, Mass. 


USE OR COPY THE COUPON 





Perry Mason Company 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Mass. 







Gentlemen. | shall need a new 
sewing machine in the near future, 
and would like to know more about the 
‘ New Companion. Please send me your new 

{ descriptive booklet, also the Set of Aluminum 
Measuring Spoons, as per your recent Offer. I 
inclose 3 cents in stamps for postage and packing. 


Aluminum 
Measuring Spoons 
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To school Well Fed on 


Grape-Nuts ...... 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 





